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Vou. IX 


Recent German Experiments 


in Folk Schools 


Some Have Been Educational Adventures Rather Than Experi- 
ments. School at Hellerau Aims to Embody Best of All Coun- 
tries. Hamburg Venture Removes All Disciplinary Restraints. 


No Time Schedules at Waldorf School 


By PETER H. PEARSON 


Specialist in Foreign Education 


measurable factors mainly of a psychological character. 
experiments sought statistics and other details with 


Scan EXPERIMENTS in Germany were first limited to 


Later the 
respect to parallelism in the development of the child’s physique 
and intellect at different years, hence the right alternation between 
work and rest, handwork and brain work, the succession of subjects 
and the proper age at which each should be begun. When the findings 
pointed toward new departures in teaching, 
practice groups and classes were organized to 
meet the new ideas with respect to their prac- 
ticable character. Such classes have usually 
been started as voluntary. undertakings 
by individual institutions or communities. - 
The membership in these groups has been 
small for the reason that in case of unfavorable 
results the experimental group could easily 
be absorbed by schools as usually conducted. 

Several cities like Chemnitz, Freiberg, and 
Lobau have conducted experiments with the 
first three or four classes; others like Augs- 
burg, Berlin, Dortmund, Dresden, Hamburg, Thursday ar 
Leipzig, Mannheim, and Munchen have Frid 
conducted such schools under the formal ae 4 
sanction of the authorities and have, there- 
fore, done their work within the entire frame- 
work of the organization. 

The ‘‘Zentralinstitut fur Erziehung und Unterricht’’ in Berlin 
collected and elaborated the results and the findings. The attempt 
was made by this institution to gather the experimental details 
and to correlate them in a scientific synthesis. TheGerman 
Teachers’ Association with its various affiliated branches has for 
years been engaged in similar endeavors. In the institutes for 
experimental physiology and pedagogics at Munchen and Leipzig 
special facilities have been available for this work. Berlin has, 
however, been the headquarters for the elaborators which were 
under the management of the German Teachers’ Association. This 
organization has aimed to issue a report every five years stating 
what new teaching practices have made their way among the 
German folk schools and to what extent these practices may be 
regarded as established. 


( Continued on page 66.) 
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Honored E:ducational Aims 
Remain Unaltered 


Function of University to Develop Mastery and Discriminating 

Judgment. Opportunity for Liberal Study Must Not be Denied 

to Persons Below the Intellectual Average. If Existing Institu- 
tions Are Nol Sufficient, Others Must be Supplied 


By CHARLES E. HUGHES 
Secretary of State 


E COME to the university atmosphere with a sense of 
WW crowds, of pressure, of excitement, of the enormous 
difficulties created by the mass of things. In taking 
account of these conditions it should be remembered that there is 
nothing novel in dismal forebodings. The other day I came across 
this well-considered appraisal in which the distinguished jurist, 
Chancellor Kent, over 90 years ago passed judgment upon his own 
time. ‘We live,’’ said he, speaking in 1836, 
‘‘in a period of uncommon excitement. ‘The 
spirit of the age is restless, presumptuous, 
and revolutionary. The rapidly increasing 
appetite for wealth, the inordinate taste for 
luxury which it engenders, the vehement 
spirit of speculation and the selfish emulation 
which it creates, the growing contempt for 
slow and moderate gains, the ardent thirst 
for pleasure and amusement, the diminishing 
reverence for the wisdom of the past, the 
disregard of the lessons of experience, the 
authority of magistracy, and the venerable 
institutions of ancestral policy, are so many 
bad symptoms of a diseased state of the 
public mind.’’ Kent could see the forces 
of destruction, but with all his keenness 
and wisdom he utterly failed to take account 
of the conserving forces and the processes 
of a vigorous and sound development. 

But because we do not yield to pessimism is no reason why we 
should ignore the unprecedented situation with which we have 
to deal. Our universities and colleges are giving much thought 
to the question how they can save the Nation, but their first 
duty is to consider how they can save themselves. We are flooded, 
disarranged, overwhelmed by the sheer force of numbers. 
Our ancient institutions are compelled to resort to processes of 
selection that they do not favor. Unable to accommodate all, 
they are creating extraordinary tests to discover those deemed 
to be best fitted for their privileges. I enter no objection to 
this course where there is plainly no alternative. But in some 
way America must continue to provide the opportunities of 


Illiteracy Day 


Remarks at a dinner to President Angell of Yale University, held at Providence, 
R. L., in connection with the convocation at Brown University. 
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liberal education for the average man. We 
must train leaders, we must give of the best 
to the best, but democracy needs not simply 
a chosen few but the elevation of the stand 
ards of life and thought among the masses of 
the people to the fullest extent practi: 

We need not simply 


pr yfes 


technical and 


sional schools, business and commercial 
schools, vocational training, but wide oppor- 
tunities for liberal study for those who may 


not be intellectually the 
If our existing universities and colleges ar 
compelled to restrict their numbers, others 
must be supplied. 
who is reasonably prepared to take advan- 
tage of higher education should be denied it 
in our great democracy because of lack of 
resources. 


most promising. 


No one who desires and 


Delusive Facility in Acquiring Information 


We find ourselves in the age of the motor, 
the “movie,’’ the 
freedom of locomotion, novel and easy inti 
macies, and the ever-present and constantly 
expanding enterprise of the press give us a 
delusive facility in acquiring information. 
It is the day of the fleeting vision. 
tration, thoroughness, 
that ripens the judgment are more difficult 
than ever. 

Facility of communication is agreeable 


and radio, which with 


Concen- 


the quiet reflection 


and useful, but it leads not only to making 
more and 
mands of every calling, but to a vast waste of 


numerous importunate the de 


time by rendering easy countless intrusion 
upon serious work. A host of organizations 
spring up to give an artificial insistence to 
these demands. I think that it is the ex- 
perience of public officers that it is not the 
proper work of the office that wears, but the 
unceasing requirements of those who have 
little to do with the public business and by 
their constant importunities for extra-official 
attention use up the nervous energy which 
should be devoted to public service. But 
so important is the maintenance of good- 
will, so generous are our American expecta- 
tions, that it may be said that a public officer 
gives about one-half his time in contacts 
which are really unnecessary in order that he 
may be in a position to serve the other one- 
half. 


Aims: Mastery and Discriminating Judgment 


Despite all changes in condition, the old 
educational aims remain unaltered—mastery 
and discriminating judgment. It is not the 
function of the university to develop mere 
mental agility, a craving for intellectual sur- 
prises, a dominant desire in the language of 
the day to be able to “sell’’ something, to 


“put something over.’’ In the world of 


slight attention, of content with fleeting im- 
pressions, of inaccuracies, when the daily 
food consists largely of rumors and conjec- 
tures so treated as to be indistinguishable 
from facts, where the truth is almost always 
belated and is apt to appear after keen inter- 
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est has been lost, it is far more necessary than 
ever that our institutions of learning should 
recognize that their chief function is to main- 
tain the standards of sober and correct judg- 
ment and a fine disdain for those who make 
motion a substitute for thought. I believe 
in the freedom of learning, in the splendid 
liberty of instruction which was safeguarded 
by the memorable charter of Brown Univer- 
sity, but the atmosphere of our universities 
and colleges should be such as to discounte- 
nance those teachers who are not content 
with the prizes of distinction which fall to 
the quiet, industrious, and exact searchers 
for truth, but seek notoriety by sensational 
methods and by purveying hasty generaliza- 
tions and imperfectly considered observa- 
tions upon matters believed to be of imme- 
diate public interest. There is no objection 
to the desire for vividness, and, of course, 
there can and should be no restraint upon 
eager interest. There is no objection to real- 
ism; on the contrary, we demand it if it will 


only be realism and show life whole. 


Unifying Force of Common Sense 


When we 
have in 


speak of education in democ- 
racy, we mind not simply the 
individual opportunity to acquire knowl- 
edge and to possess the agreeable resources 


We thinking of the 


citizenship, and of the 


of cultivation. are 
requirements of 
responsibility of the leaders of opinion in a 
vast population where sound administration 
We 
with the unifying force of common sense, 
but a thousand the 
answers of experts; not theorizing, still less 
the clamor of mere partisans, or the twisted 
reasoning of the propagandists of the in- 
terests or prejudices of particular groups, 
but the close and impartial analysis of 
trained minds. We look out upon a world 
afflicted with distemper. Suspicion, dis- 
trust and hatred are rife and the seeds of 
strife have been lavishly sown. Still with 
all the unrest that exists there are the grati- 
fying results of industry, the reassuring 
evidences in many countries of the play of 
recuperative forces. We can not change 
untoward conditions by preachments. In 
each case you might examine, you would 
find sincere convictions of national interest, 
a deep sense of grievances, age-long antipa- 
thies, historic ambitions, and _ rivalries. 
We have no right to feel superior. When our 
conceptions of national interest are involved 
we can develop as much intensity of feeling 
as any people. If democracy is to achieve 
its aims, if peace among the nations is to be 
assured, it will depend upon the supremacy 
of the disposition to be reasonable and just; 
upon the influence of reasonable 


is increasingly difficult. are blessed 


questions demand 


that is 
men. 


No Substitute for Discipline of Life 


You can not make the University a sub- 
stitute for the discipline of life; and in all 
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our educational schemes it must never be 
forgotten that you can not by the study of 
books obtain the equivalent of contact with 
men, Sut you can create an attitude that 
favors understanding and disseminate the 
knowledge of conditions that leads to an 
exact appreciation. As we observe the pro- 
fusion of educational opportunity not only 
instruction, but 
books and 
of dramatic portrayal by word and 


through varied courses of 
periodicals, 
picture, 
s; needed is not more 


in the multitade oi 


we realize that what 
information but better judgment, not more 
bulletins but more accuracy of statement 
and a better assimilation. And as 
sider the controversies and the 
dangerous clashes of interest, we come to 
place our reliance not upon emotional appeal 


we con- 
welter of 


but upon the processes of reason and the 
dominance of those who have not lost emo- 
hold 


tional power but have been able to 
passion in check. 


Must Yield Serenity and Reflection 


To the extent that the University merely 
reproduces the rush, the hustle, and the 
rapid give and take of life, to the extent 
that it fails to yield serenity and reflection, 
it sacrifices its great capacity for service in 
a tumultuous world. The true victories of 
life go to the men of mastery and discrimi- 
nating judgment. It is the business of our 
universities and colleges to produce them, 


[nfluence of Music Upon a Nation 


*“Gymnastics for the body,”’ says Plato, 
*‘and music for the soul.’’ Music occupied 
an important place in the curriculum of the 
ancient Greeks, and it had a correspond- 
ingly great influence upon the lives of the 
people. Its spiritual influence is needed in 
the materialistic age in which we are living, 
and it should not be neglected in the schools. 
In the hour of song preceding the academic 
school work of the day, social solidarity is 
promoted and the effect of this socialization 
remains in spite of influences. 
Similar results are attained through com- 
munity singing by adults. 

Technical instruction in music is excellent 


adverse 


training for the mind in scientific accuracy 
and precision, for music is based on the re- 
lations of tones to each other, mathemati- 
cally worked out, and mathematics is the 
bedrock of the art. The study of music 
inquires into the nature of concords and dis- 
cords, and enables us to find out the pro 
portion between them by numbers 

Many persons never acquire a technical 
knowledge of music, but everyone should 
have the opportunity to learn to appreciate 
it. The schools can do much to instill a 
taste for the best music in their pupils, and 
this effort by the schools will eventually 
elevate the taste of the public in general.— 
H. R. Evans. 
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American Education and the Kindergarten 


Appropriate Training at Most Opportune Time for the Duties of 


Citizenship and of Life. 
of Healthful Living. 


Respect for Rights of Others and Habits 
Attitude of Scientific Investigation 


By MARY G. WAITE 


{ssistant Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education 


MERICAN education means educa- 
tion for citizenship. The kinder- 
garten provides opportunities for 

the beginnings ol this kind of education by 
teaching the children to respect the rights 
and belongings of their schoolmates and to 
obey the rules made for the comfort and 
safety of the whole group. It also provides 
opportunities for children to learn fair play, 





, | 


to share their toys, tools, and work as well 
as their responsibilities and privileges. 
American education means education for 
healthful living. The kindergarten provides 
opportunities for the beginnings of this kind 








of education through the games, rhythmic 
exercises, and the use of simple play appa- 
ratus. It also helps by insisting upon per- 
sonal cleanliness, upon neatness of work and 
arrangement of materials, and upon right 
habits at' the kindergarten luncheon. 
American education means education for 
work, The kindergarten provides opportu- 
Nities for the beginnings of this kind of edu- 
cation by training for skill in the use of such 
fools and materials os scissors, crayons, 





paper, clay, blocks, boxes, hammers, hoes, 
As chil- 
dren gain ability to handle materials and 
tools they are stimulated to plan a piece of 


and housekeeping and store toys. 


work, to get the necessary information and 
skill to accomplish it, to finish the work, 
and to decide whether or not it is well done. 

American education means education for 
the right use of leisure. The kindergarten 
provides opportunities for the beginnings of 
this kind of education by helping children 
to enjoy wholesome sports and games, to 
gain pleasure from good stories, music and 
pictures suitable for their age, and to find 
joy in the ever-changings aspects of nature. 

American education means education in 
the use of good English. The kindergarten 
provides opportunities for the beginnings of 
this kind of education through stories, 


poerss, conversations, and the cultivation 





of correct speech habits. This work lays 
the foundation for reading, literature, and 
phonics in the grades. 

American education means education for 
intelligent living. The kindergarten pro- 
vides opportunities for the beginnings of this 
kind of education by encouraging children to 
investigate the materials with which they 
play and work, and to experiment with 
them; to ask questions about their play and 
work problems; and to exchange ideas with 
each other and the teachers. The children 
are also given sense training, so that they may 
be better able to recognize information when 
it comes to them. 

American education means education for 
spiritual living. The kindergarten provides 
opportunities for the beginnings of this kind 
of education by helping children to under- 
stand that all—children, teachers, parents, 
and everyone—are subject to the same 
eternal laws of the universe. It also pro- 
vides opportunities for children to watch and 
wonder at the unfolding life of seeds and 
bulbs and the changes wrought in the 
chrysalis. 
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Local Officers Reminded of School- 
house Defects 


Wide variation in the condition of New 
Jersey school buildings is shown by the 
results of asurvey made by the State depart- 
ment of public instruction during the past 
year. The scores in the different counties 
ranged from 47.5 per cent for Sussex County 
to 78.5 per cent for Union County. The 
ratings were made by means of a score card 
according to which a perfect score was 
assigned to any schoolhouse fully meeting 
the minimum requirements of the State 
building code as to the safety, health, and 
comfort of the , children. These require- 
ments take into consideration such things 
as lighting, ventilation, heating, fire haz- 
ards, and sanitary conditions. Information 
was asked on such features as playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, domestic science rooms, .and 
lunchrooms, but no ratings were given on 
these. 

The average score of all the school build- 
ings in the State was 66.9 per cent of the 
minimum requirements. This low average 
is due to the fact that a majority of the 
school buildings now in use were built before 
the establishment of the present building 
code, says a report of the survey, and many 
of these old buildings do not meet the pres- 
ent requirements. 

Records of the results have been placed 
on file in the offices of the county superin- 
tendents to assist administrators in direct- 
ing school housing programs in the various 
districts. The survey aimed to stimulate 
interest in the condition of school plants by 
pointing out to local school authorities the 
defects of the buildings under their charge 
and by calling attention to the State mini- 
mum requirements for school buildings. It 
is expected that the records will provide 
accurate data for use in comparing conditions 
in different parts of the State. 


Public Library for Island of Guam 


As the beginning of a public library in 
the Island of Guam, the American Junior 
Red Cross has collected and sent to the 
governor of the island 400 books, the gifts of 
the Boston junior high schools and of a 
private donor. It is expected that several 
more installments, to complete a library of 
1,000 books, will be sent. School children 
are virtually the only natives who can read 
English, so the chief need at present is for 
children’s books. A few elementary tech- 
nical books are also desired, and in the next 
installment the Junior Red Cross will 
endeavor to include books giving first lessons 
in carpentry, blacksmithing, plumbing, 
electricity, law, and civil government. 
The American Library Association has given 
ad vice in arranging the plans. 
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Making Progress in Education 
for Health 


Long Neglected Because the Day Was too 
Short. Pupil now Understands He is His 
Brother’s Keeper 


By J. F. ROGERS 
Specialist in School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 
a DAY” comes last in the 
celebration of American Education 
Week, but the best is usually reserved for 
the last of the feast, and everyone acknowl- 
edges, openly or tacitly, that health is our 
most valuable asset in life. Education for 
health has had, however,,a hard time in 
gaining some recognition and it is not long 
since the school took little or no special 
account of the physical needs of the child. 
There were voices crying in the wilderness 
of purely mental training for a long while 
back, and Rabelais, Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Spencer, and others had much 
to say about conserving and developing the 
health and physique of the child. They 
were listened to with respect and often with 
approval but the school day was too short 
and the curriculum too crowded to put such 
views to practical purpose; but we are mak- 
ing progress of late. Effortsare put forward 
to make the conditions of school life the 
best for health and for work. The child is 
having his hampering bodily defects re- 
moved or improved and his faulty habits of 
living corrected, both for his own sake and 
for the sake of economy in his daily progress 
in school work. An automobile that is out 
of order or is badly fueled can not behave as 
if it were in good repair and supplied with 
good gasoline. Why should we expect any 

more of the human machine? 


Must Have Common-Sense Attention 

Most of us do not appreciate that we 
are physico-chemical machines, controlled 
through marvelously sensitive batteries 
and that these machines must receive some 
common-sense observation and attention 
each day if we are to get the most work and 
play out of them. As the English medical 
service act reads: ‘‘The broad requirements 
of a healthy life are comparatively few and 
elementary but they are essential.’’ It is 
these few essentials which the new educa- 
tion in health is extending to the child by 
methods which aim at habit formation. 

Play is the result of abundant nutrition 
and its normal outflow in muscular activity, 
but there is need of time and place for such 
expression ofenergy. Between faulty home 
hygiene, lack of room, and curtailment of 
recess periods the child has been too much 
deprived of the health accompanying and 
health-giving privileges of play. Play- 
grounds are often cramped and the periods 
devoted to bodily recreation are still too 
brief but we are doing better along these 
lines. 
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Finally, the new education is giving the 
pupil some conception of the fact that be- 
sides looking after himself he should also 
be his brother’s keeper in matters of health, 
and that he can and should take a hand in 
the prevention of communicable disease and 
in creating conditions which make for the 
healthier living of others. 

Health Day may now be last, but some 
day the last may be first on the program 
for Education Week. 
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American Spelling Compared 
with British 


List of 50 Words Most Frequently Mis- 
spelled in American College Entrance Ex- 
aminations Dictated to English Pupils 


tie ge and American students mis- 
spell different words, according to the 
results of an inquiry made by the Teachers 
World of London. This inquiry was sug- 
gested by the results of a study by J. A. 
Lester, of the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 
published in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology. In this study a list was com- 
piled of the 50 words most frequently mis- 
spelled in compositions written by 2,414 
candidates for college entrance during seven 
years. It was suggested by F. B. Kirkman 
in the Teachers World that a similar list be 
compiled from the work of British pupils. 
As a preliminary inquiry an effort was 
made to find out to what extent the same 
words are misspelled by pupils in the 
United States and in Great Britain. 
Teachers in all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales dictated these 50 words to 1,254 
elementary-school pupils and reported the 
results. 


Words Presented to Different Age Groups 


It was not intended to use the tests to 
compare the two groups of pupils with re- 
gard to spelling ability but to find out 
which words were easiest and which hardest 
for each group to spell. The American boys 
and girls whose spelling was studied were 
high-school graduates between the ages of 
17 and 18, and the English boys and girls 
were elementary-school pupils of 10 to 13 
years of age, so that no legitimate comparison 
could be made of their spelling ability. 
This difference in age seemed to have some 
effect on the character of the words mis- 
spelled, for the younger pupils apparently 
found the length of certain words a diffi- 
culty in itself. The 25 words in the list of 
50 which were most frequently misspelled 
by the British elementary-school pupils 
contained altogether 229 letters, and the 
other 25 contained only 160. The length 
of the words apparently did not affect the 
spelling of the American high-school gradu- 


ates for the long and short words were about 
equally divided in the distribution accord- 
ing to misspelling. 

Of the 10 words most commonly mig 
spelled by the British pupils only one, 
‘“‘committee,’’ is also among the 10 most 
commonly misspelled by the American 
pupils. The word most frequently mig 
spelled by the America pupils was ‘‘too,” 
whereas this word was forty-third in order 
of frequency on the list of words mis 
spelled by British pupils. ‘‘Together” 
was fourth on the American list and forty- 
ninth on the British. The Teachers World 
concludes that a special list should be 
made up for British pupils after careful 
investigation of their most common errors, 
and that the list should be divided into three 
sections according to the ages of the pupils, 
It also suggests that the general list be sup- 
plemented by local lists because in certain 
parts of the country special language diffi- 
culties are found. 


Plans for “Appreciation and Good- 
Will Day” 


To develop good will in home, school, and 
community, and to lead to a spirit of inter- 
national good will that will prepare for a 
world federation in the future, the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations will celebrate Appreciation and 
Good Will Day during American Education 
Week. One day of that week will be chosen 
by parent-teacher associations in many 
schools for holding brief informal programs 
on such subjects as the value of education, 
loyalty to the flag, conservation of physical, 
social, and moral health, and training for 
parenthood. At these meetings it will be 
emphasized that the public school is the 
greatest gift offered by democracy, and that 
the present cost of education is not too great. 
The value of education to the child will be 
stressed, and it will be urged that children 
should not leave school to go to work at the 
end of the compulsory period. The thanks 
of the community will be offered to the 
teachers for their work, and parents urged 
to cooperate with them. Efforts will be 
made to have fathers attend these celebra- 
tions, as well as mothers and teachers, and 
the programs will be given at a time when 
the fathers can attend. 


Wy 


Teacher Is President of lowa 
Association 

Towa is the only State in which a teachet 
is the president of the State branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Associations. Miss Carolyn & 
Forgrave, a teacher in Perry, Iowa, is the 
president of the Iowa Branch. 
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Educational Matters, Swedish 


and American 


Impressions and Reflections from a Recent Study Tour in the United States. 
Effective Use of Assembly Rooms is Best Feature of American Instruction. 
Socialized Recitations Impressive 


By PER SKANTZ 
Senior Master, Mellerud, Sweden 


[Translated from the Swedish by P. H. PEARSON] 


HEN THE EDITOR of Scnoo.r 

\ \ Lire asked me for an article I told 

him, ‘‘Gladly, provided I do not 
have to make it too scientific.’’ Hence I 
have chosen the above caption that I may 
freely cull memory pictures both from my 
native country and from my vividly interest- 
ing sojourn among American schools and 
educators. 

Upon arriving at an American school 
three factors ranged themselves within my 
view: The building, the child, and the 
teacher—the institution, the object of the 
education, and the soul of the education. 
Everywhere I found large, well lighted, and 
splendidly equipped institutions. They 
suffered, however, from the same handicap 
as our own institutions; they were over- 
crowded. This corroborates the well-known 
fact that spiritual culture finds difficulty in 
keeping pace with material advance. I 
therefore made the class room the particular 
object of my interest, especially the forum, 
the stage where this was included in the 
building plan. Here I found the golden 
fruit of the language work, and never did I 
enter a school of this kind without one 
thought uppermost: ‘‘This is the best fea- 
ture in American instruction.”’ 


Swedes Neglect Oral Language Work 


In my own country are, to be sure, as- 
sembly rooms at many schools, but no stage 
for dramatic representations. The oral part 
of the language work in our schools is a fea- 
ture of our instruction that is greatly neg- 
lected. The new instruction plan of 1919, 
it is admitted, orders oral exercises in the 
folk schools, but viewing it as a whole such 
instruction exists yet only on paper. And 
there it will remain as long as exercises in 
oral presentation are not cast into an ordered 
system and as long as rational speech drill 
including dramatics is not a part of the in- 
struction programs of our higher schools in- 
cluding teachers’ training institutions. The 
result is that the average Swede who by 
Rature harbors a certain dislike for public 
Speaking will remain a poor speaker. 

The flag surmounting the school building 
gladdened me, but it would have done this 


to a greater degree if more of the flags had 
been in good condition; so many of them 
were faded and sooty that I often had to 
make the deduction by way of anticipation 
and inference that it was the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner” that I saw. A former contributor 
to ScHoou Lire says that at Swedish schools 
you see for the most part only the flag pole. 
True, but if it is a defect we can console 
ourselves with the , psychological tenet 
that what we continually have before our 
eyes we finally do not see at all. 


Children Active in Classroom Work 


With the heaving motion of a stormy 
ocean trip still in my system I entered one 
day class 5-B in a school of Washington, 
D. C. I had not been seated there long be- 
fore my traditional conception of teaching 
practice also began to sway and waver. 
The children asked, answered, made obser- 
vations and objections, gave reasons for 
their views, searched through handbooks 
and encyclopedias for proof. The teacher 
sat quietly at her desk except now and then 
when she answered a question to settle a 
troublesome point. And everything moved 
on with exemplary orderliness. Wide- 
awake interest, eagerness, and commend- 
able boldness beamed in all eyes. 

At the close of the recitation I had to see 
the “‘printing office!” I was directed to a 
corner of the school. A case of type and some 
cards cut into sizes on a table and the sim- 
plest possible printing press—this was the 
entire printing plant. ‘But there they 
printed a paper with the delightful name 
“Thought and Things.’’ No doubt the 
editor and contributors were the proudest 
and happiest in the United States. During 
my stay in the United States I saw and read 
many papers, but a copy of Thought and 
Things occupies the place of honor in my 
bookcase. 


Americans Travel New Roads Unafraid 


Later on I had similar experiences in 
other places, especially in Chicago. I be- 
came acquainted with different methods and 
systems, each focused on the solution of 
some chief education problem. Some- 
times the book was made the center, some- 
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times the pupil, and sometimes the machine. 
Regarding the value of this or that system 
opinions unavoidably differ. One thing is 
sure: All give proof of boldness and the 
desire to travel new roads unafraid—ex- 
perimentation, in fact—a commendable 
trait that has always characterized the 
American Nation. The ideas existed be- 
forehand. They are for the most part 
Froebel’s and Rousseau’s. Their universal 
transmutation into practice appears to be 
America’s great contribution to our culture. 

One form of menace hangs over the Ameri- 
can system of education, namely, that the 
factory gradually moves into the school or, 
if you please, the school moves into the fac- 
tory. Scissor activities and the noise of 
machinery are equally objectionable in 
schools. It is a question of keeping the 
right balance between ‘‘manual training” 
and theoretical instruction, between the 
education of the hand and the brain, and 
between these and the heart. In my way 
of thinking the balance is at present dipping 
dangerously toward the former. 


Business and Art Points of View 


Buildings, methods, and systems are all 
very well but by no means everything. 
Personality is everything, particularly in 
matters of education. Whatever you reach 
by experimentation, the teacher will, after 
all, remain the soul of the school. And 
right here I take the liberty of placing my 
finger on a sensitive spot in the education 
both of the United States and of Europe. 

It is an open fact that great care and cost 
is expended on the education of dogs and 
horses. In Sweden the chief of the royal 
stables holds one of the highest places in the 
scale of rank. This kind of educational 
work is intrusted only to persons of par- 
ticularly excellent competence. Should 
not exceptional qualifications, theoretical 
and personal, be demanded all the more of 
those who are to teach and train human 
beings? And should they not be assigned 
proportionately high places in both the 
salary and the social scale? Unfortunately 
this is not the case. Why? Because one 
looks at the school and its work from the 
point of view of business. 


School No Place for Factory Methods 


Hence a calculation such as the factory 
manager makes: Such or such a number of 
teachers are needed and they cost so or so 
much; how can we get them at the least 
expense? This principle governs their ap- 
pointment and discharge in the factory and 
on the farm. This reasoning applied to the 
schools is faulty because it has a faulty point 
of departure. 

To instruct and to educate is not a busi- 
ness. It is the creating of spiritual values 
that can not be measured nor expressed in 
money equivalents. It is art. A real edu- 
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cator, by the grace of God, is an artist. His 
work must be judged not only as to its social 
values but from the artist’s viewpoint—nay, 
more than that, from the viewpoint of eter- 
nity. Only the most ideally endowed indi- 
viduals, gifted with the highest talent as 
educators and enriched by studies, men and 
women, should be permitted to have a part 
in the work of education. 


Men Teachers Hard to Find 


I pondered long on where America’s men 
teachers were to be found. Except in the 
manual-training activities I found them 
mostly in colleges, especially in the South. 
In Chicago I saw one now and then in the 
high schools and in Boston in the inter- 
mediate classes. I thought, ‘‘Is instruction 
in the elementary stages looked upon as a 
less worthy and fitting occupation for a 
man?’’ But then I thought, surely this can 
not be. Here I see husky chaps selling 
lemon juices in a drug store, or measuring 
cloth in a shop, or writing figures in ledgers. 
Surely the great art of education can not be 
regarded as a less worthy pursuit than these 
and other occupations down, indeed, as far 
as to the street sweeps. But one day I got 
the explanation from the sole man teacher 
of a school I visited: ‘‘The salary is too low 
for a man,”’ and he might have added ‘‘and 
the position .too insecure for all teachers.”’ 
These are the two darkest points in America’s 
system of instruction, so it seems to me, If 
these points can not be eliminated, Amer- 
ican education will never be what it could 
be, no matter how much one experiments 
with methods and systems. 

We feel sorry for a family where the 
father has died. We judge that they have 
thereby sustained a loss both materially and 
morally. Why should we not in a similar 
way look upon the great family comprising 
the schools? 


Women Teachers Competent but Lack Endurance 


In saying this I am not saying that I have 
found women teachers unequal to their task. 
Quite the contrary. In the schools I visited, 
usually in the larger cities, I have found 
many that gave evidence of astonishing 
ability. I found them wide awake; they 
showed interest, energy, and tact in dealing 
with the pupils. But I have also found 
among them symptoms of overexertion, too 
heavy teaching loads, women teachers fagged 
and with nerves keyed up to the point of 
snapping. Your teachers, men and women, 
have no idea of ‘‘composure for work,’’ much 
Jess do they know the significance of the 
blessed word ‘‘independence.’’ They seem 
to be three-fold dependent—dependent 
with regard to the school authorities, to the 
parents, and, mirabile dictu, to the pupils. 
What an untroubled and secure position we 
Swedish teachers have in comparison with 
them. 
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Surely the great body of American teach- 
ers is worthy of the same advantages. On 
them rests the culture of their generation. 
They hold the Nation together as a unit. 
Give your teachers a thorough training, a 
generous salary, and secure tenure of posi- 
tion and they will do great things. If this 
does not happen, the United States has a 
long, long way to go in expanding and en- 
riching its spiritual culture. 

What I have written here is only a small 
part of my memory pictures and reflections 
from my study trip, but I can not include 
them all in a single article. Lastly, I wish 
to express my regards and my thanks to all 
the educators I met for the hospitality and 
kindness shown me. Many of the persons 
[ met I number among the best people I 
have met in my whole course of life. 


Notes of Education in 
Czechoslovakia 


By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 
Comenius Institut of Pedagogy 


Organizations desiring to establish evening 
centers for adult education must obtain per- 
mission from the ministry of education, 
according to regulations recently issued. 
All such centers must fulfill certain condi- 
tions designated by the ministry. 


To study the needs of the schools with a 
view to instituting reforms, the ministry of 
education has organized a committee of 16 
persons in intimate touch with the various 
types of schools. The committee will formu- 
late plans for improving the schools and will 
consult with other educational experts to 
obtain their judgment on details. The sec- 
ondary schools and the urban (grammar) 
schools will be specially studied. 


Training of secondary-school teachers, 
moral education, and relation between the 
family and the school were discussed at an 
international congress of secondary-school 
teachers held at Prague during the last week 
in August. These discussions were based 
on the answers to questionnaires which had 
been previously issued. To stimulate pub- 
lic interest in the secondary schools an exhi- 
bition of the work of these schools was ar- 
ranged by the Association of Czechoslovak 
Secondary-School Teachers and the Come- 
nius Institut of Pedagogy and shown in 
connection with the congress. More than 
8,000 persons visited the exhibition, which 
lasted two weeks. 


Nineteen high schools of New York City 
have collaborated in preparing a _ book 
entitled ‘‘Our City—New York.”’ 


Universities Prepare Parent- 
Teacher Programs 


Definiteness and Direction Given to Work 
of Associations Which Otherwise Might 
Appear Without Serious Purpose 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 
Director of Home Education, Bureau of Education 


rT AKING IT GO,” is the title under 

which the University of Oregon 
has laid out a comprehensive program for 
the use of the parent-teacher associations in 
Oregon. This service is much needed in 
all the States and already several State 
universities and State departments of edu- 
cation have recognized the need and have 
supported parent-teacher work by the prep- 
aration of programs. 

One of the most serious problems in the 
parent-teacher associations is the develop- 
ment of its program. Here and there are 
organizations working along in a desultory 
fashion, with no objectives, merely follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance. Some of 
the organizations are paralyzed because of 
lack of proper leadership. In them meet- 
ings are held regularly without being vital- 
ized by a definite working program, attend- 
ance is desultory, and often members 
attend only because of personal loyalty to 
the leader. 

In addition to the University of Oregon, 
the Universities of North Carolina, Indiana; 
Iowa, and Wisconsin have issued valuable 
programs that are useful to leaders in 
planning their programs. State and Na- 
tional organizations of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have also issued programs from time 
to time. 

According to the suggestions of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, programs should include 
a discussion of: The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and its history; school building and 
equipment; school grounds; playgrounds 
and playground work; the preschool child; 
visual education; health and the schools; 
health in the community; the school 
child’s lunch; adolescence and sex educa- 
tion; libraries and reading; children’s 
reading; the teacher and the community; 
school consolidation; school legislation, 
recent and proposed; immigration and 
American citizenship; juvenile protection; 
recreation and social standards; country 
life, etc. These suggestions are accom- 
panied by a wealth of informative material 
as well as references. 

Program-making occupies an important 
place in courses in parent-teacher associa- 
tion work which have been recently in- 
augurated for leaders, school superintend- 
ents, and teachers by several of the State 
universities and normal schools and exten- 
sion divisions of State departments of 
education. 
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Library Service to Rural Schools 


Good Editions of Good Books Especially Necessary Where Habit of Reading is not Fully 
Developed. Personal Relationships Promote Understanding of Value of Books in 
Building Citizens 


By GEORGIE C. McAFEE 
Head of Extension Department, Evansville ( Ind.) Public Library 


HAT IS the greatest lack in country 
Out of years of experi- 


> 


children‘ 

ence, a rural teacher replies, 
“Imagination. My children see only the 
obvious in books and in life.’””, Fundamen- 
tally the country child is the same as any 
other, but he needs an equal chance with 
others. An inherited narrow outlook, born 


of physical isolation, hedges him about. 
How shall we meet these limitations? 
The first answer is, of course, ‘‘With the 
best books in the best editions in schools and 
homes.’’ Tact is needed in introducing 


these ‘‘best books.’ Some time ago, dur- 
ing a visit to a school, a big, awkward boy 
slouched up and looked over the shoulder 
of a lad who was interested in The Muti- 
neers. After gazing at the book for a mo- 


ment, he turned to the librarian and said, 


“Tsheafamousauthor?” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Then, 
if he is, I don’t want the book; famous 
authors are no good.’’ Some one had been 


trying to drive that boy into good reading, 
and he was filled with suspicion. 


Give Country Children New Books 


Good editions are of the greatest impor- 
tance in the rural-school library. It is worse 
than a mistake to send to the country chil- 
dren books which have outlived their use- 
fulness on the shelves of city libraries. Yet 
we know that this is done, in places where 
county and city taxes are not kept separate, 
and where so much ‘‘service”’ is sold to the 
county. The best books, in the freshest 
covers and the most inviting editions are 
none too good to help the country child 
to lay the foundations of the reading 
habit. 

Nothing will so vitalize the books in a 
rural school as will stories, told informally, 
naturally, as the occasion and the children 
present themselves. To country children, 
who have little variety in their lives, the 
telling of a story is an event. It sinks into 
their minds, quickens their appreciation, 
and adds to their happiness. Pictures have 
their place in this education by the library. 
Mounted pictures for decoration and for 
study, and stereoscopes with their colored 
Pictures of birds and animals and foreign 
countries, are more than welcome to the 
teacher of a one-room school, unbelievably 
bare in its equipment. Even in modern, 
well-equipped buildings, there is an increas- 
ing demand for this sort of supplementary 
Material. 


How shall we bring to teachers an appreci- 
ation of children’s books and of their place 
in the life of the child? Dean Bailey said, 
‘““A new race of country teachers needs to 
arise.’’ I think a new race is arising. The 
old type of country teacher, narrow, satis- 
fied, dogmatic, is fast giving way to the new 
type, alert, intelligent, ambitious. Are we, 
as librarians, rising to meet this new race of 
teachers? If we were wise enough in ex- 
perience, and big enough in our understand- 
ing, and as acquainted with children’s 
literature as we ought to be, we could give 
our country teachers what they have a right 
to expect—and one of the hardest problems 
of the rural child would have been solved. 


Librarian Should Attend Teachers’ Institute 


Sincerity in personal relationships is essen- 
tial, for the librarian, no matter how strong 
her sense of social service and her knowledge 
of books, can do very little without the 
teacher. A survey of the schools of a 
county, in cooperation with the county 
superintendent when school libraries are 
being organized, will give the work the right 
focus in the eyes of the teachers and provide 
a good working basis. The regular presence 
of the county librarian as one of the recog- 
nized officers at county institutes is of 
inestimable benefit. Books which correlate 
with the school outline of study may be on 
display and questions of library policy 
should be freely discussed. In this way 
many problems are adjusted which, if left, 
might grow into misunderstandings. 

The more personal the relationship be- 
tween the librarian and the teachers, the 
better will be the chance of winning them to 
an active partnership and to a real under- 
standing of the value of books in the building 
of citizens. It is not too much to expect 
country teachers to keep accurate statistics, 
to make good use of books, and to stand in 
the place of interpreter, not only for the 
needs of the children, but also for the needs 
of the entire community. 


Reference Books in All Classrooms 


But if we expect 100 per cent cooperation, 
we must be ready to give 100 per cent 
service. Simple reference books, such as 
the World Book and the World Almanac, 
should be placed in grade schools of 20 or 
more children. Shelf books which have 
reference value, such as English and Ameri- 
can literatures, collective biography, and 
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poetry collections should be supplied. 
Teachers have a right to expect material on 
request, not one or two weeks later, when 
the subject has been left behind. 

It is a good plan to invite the country 
teachers to come in to the library at certain 
times during the school year, when there are 
new books for distribution. In Evansville, 
we have found a library party at the begin- 
ning of the school year to be of great mutual 
benefit. Personal invitations are sent out, 
and the teachers are asked to come in on a 
certain day and select theiy books for the 
coming year. Several thousand books are 
arranged on tables, racks, and broad window 
ledges of the large lecture room in one of the 
branch libraries. Posters tell what class of 
books is to be found in each group. Flowers 
brighten the long room, and an iced drink is 


- served to the teachers, many of whom come 


over miles of dusty roads. This conference 
gives an excellent opportunity for the 
teacher not only to realize that she is part of 
a large scheme, but also to exercise her indi- 
vidual choice in book selection. It gives 
us a chance to begin again with old friends 
and to make new ones. It starts the year 
with the right feeling of team work. 
Standards of taste follow in the train of 
an awakened sense of appreciation. It is 
not for the librarian to sit in judgment when 
a child or his teacher asks for a book 
obviously beyond the pale and calls it 
‘“‘good.’’ If only the best books are sup- 
plied, and if these are talked over together, 
without consciousness of superiority on 
the one side, or unwilling acceptance on the 
other, the reader will come in time to his 
own conclusions. Our part is constructive, 
not destructive. If we pour in the good 
generously enough, the poor, the mediocre, 
and the bad will eliminate themselves. 


Can Not Evade Responsibility to Children 


With more than 15,000,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of 7 and 20 living in the 
rural districts of our country we can not 
deny either the amazing proportions of the 
rural library problem nor evade our own 
responsibility for meeting it squarely. A 
large program means that we must look for 
large people, and that we must make greater 
investment of time, of money, and of effort. 
We need more efficient county librarians 
with wide vision, a knowledge of books, 
and a sympathetic understanding of child 
psychology and of rural life and problems. 

We need definite records, definite infor- 
mation upon which to build. We need 
careful analysis of our own service. Weare 
too prone to lump people and problems. 
We must learn to think in terms of the in- 
dividual. We need to encourage the in- 
clusion of a well-equipped library room in 
our new rural schools. We need the nucleus 
of a good library in every country school 
throughout our country with “a shelf of 
books for a one-room school”’ as a minimum, 
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Philippine Agricultural 
School is Successful 


Secondary School Conducted by Philippine 
Government a Model for Schools in Eastern 
Colonies of Other Nations 


By MERLE A. FOSTER 


Associate Statistician, Bureau of Education 


IGHT HUNDRED boys, representing 
all the social classes and most of the 
tribes of the Philippine Islands, are enrolled 
in the four-year course of Central Luzon 
Agricultural School at Mufioz, Nueva Ecija. 
In a single class as many as 20 tribes have 
been represented, Moros, Christians, and 
Pagans. Some of the very best and most 
dependable students come from the ‘wild 
tribes.’” 


Self-Government Aids School Administration 


The school is essentially a self-governing 
town with its own council, president, judge, 
police and sanitary officers, elected or 
appointed from among the students them- 
selves. In addition to giving the boys a 
very practical training in self-government 
this plan greatly reduces the disciplinary 
work of the teachers and school adminis- 
trators. In most cases the boys seemed able 
to settle minor infractions of school rules 
about as well as the teachers, and with less 
friction; only the more serious cases were 
handled by the superintendent; all students 
had the right of appeal from the decision 
of the student court but this right was very 
seldom exercised. 

The student body is divided into two 
groups. During the morning one group 
attends academic classes while the other 
group conducts the affairs of the student 
town. At noon the groups exchange places 
and the students of the morning become 
rice farmers, vegetable raisers, house build- 
ers, blacksmiths, aute repairmen, store 
clerks, or bankers, according to their assign- 
ment for industrial work. These assign- 
ments are changed from time to time to give 
each boy a variety of industrial experience; 
at least two years of his assignment must be 
practical farm work. The morning workers 
spend the afternoons in classes studying the 
theory of the work they have been doing. 

The industrial work is intensely practical. 
Actual crops are raised and sold by the 
students, shop work is rated, and students 
are paid for their work on the basis of the 
market value of the product. Many of the 
boys pay their school expenses from money 
earned by work done on the school reserva- 
tion. 

Like to Eat? Then Work 


Such a practical environment and atmos- 
phere very quickly impresses the idea of 
“‘no work, no chow” upon the new student, 
and the result is usually a very marked 
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improvement in his efficiency and a more 
serious effort to produce definite results. 

Because of the large income to the students 
themselves, and the indirect returns to the 
school, the support from Government funds 
amounts to considerably less than half the 
total cost of operation, and there are some 
hopes that the institution will in time even 
approac h entire self-support. 

Graduates of previous years have gone to 
all parts of the Philippines, and such a large 
percentage of them have been successful 
that there is now a long waiting list of appli- 
cants for admission to the course. Students 
who enter and are unable or unwilling to 
do the hard work required are quickly re- 
placed by more desirable boys, and the stu- 
dent who completes the full four years 
receives offers of a number of different 


- opportunities, even before graduation, by 


the large plantations, implement firms, and 
the various Government bureaus which re- 
quire men who have demonstrated their 
ability to work hard under difficulties. 

Official representatives from other Govern- 
ments have carried away ideas for the estab- 
lishment of similar schools in their eastern 
colonies; Fiji went even further than this 
and employed the principal of the school to 
establish a similar school in that crown 
colony. Javaisalready considering the idea 
of half-time unit vocational schools and has 
sent a group of her high officials to make an 
investigation of ‘‘Mr. Moe’s school.’’ They 
reported very favorably upon what they 
found. 

my 
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Students’ Loan Fund Established 


by Association 


To assist worthy students at the University 
of Tennessee, the Tennessee Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association 
has placed a sum of money in the university 
treasury as the nucleus of a self-perpetuating 
scholarship loan fund. This fund will be 
administered according to the regulations 
for other loan funds of the university. The 
scholarship thus founded is known as the 
‘‘Annie L, Crutcher Parent-Teacher Loan 
Scholarship.” 


“Mixers” Promote Solidarity Among 
School Patrons 


A unique feature of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, is the parent-teacher ‘‘mixer” 
which is held each year in Wenatchee, 
Wash. All circles in Wenatchee join in 
what is looked upon as the most important 
event of the year. Each circle provides 
one feature of the entertainment for which 
20 minutes is allowed. These mixers are 
regarded as important factors in preserving 
the unity of the patrons of the parent-teacher 


associations 


School Credit for Home 
Reading 


Good Reading an Integral Part of School 
Course. Pupils Read from One to Four 
Books a Month 


aia AID children in acquiring ease in 
silent reading, the schools and the 
public library of Youngstown, Ohio, cooper- 
ate in encouraging the reading of good books 
at home. School credit is given for home 
reading, by a plan similar to that followed in 
Munhall, Pa. This plan is described in a 
bulletin recently issued by the Youngstown 
public library. Home reading is considered 
a regular school subject. A record of books 
read is entered on the pupils’ monthly 
report cards, so that more importance is 
attached to reading under this plan than to 
ordinary unorganized reading. The books 
are the property of the school board, and the 
teachers keep the records of borrowers, 
The public library attends to the delivery of 
books to and from the schools and supervises 
the teachers’ records. The children make 
their own selections from lists of books that 
have been carefully chosen and graded by 
committees of teachers. These books are 
discussed in class by teacher and pupils, and 
each pupil makes a brief written report of 
each book that he has read. 

Each pupil reads at least one book a 
month but not more than one a week. At 
the end of the year the library gives a cer- 
tificate to each pupil who has read 10 or 
more books and adds a gold seal to the 
certificate for each 5 books read beyond the 
required number. Credit is not given for 
more than 25 books. More than half the 
pupils usually win these certificates. The 
library issues a teacher’s pamphlet for each 
grade, containing a list of books for the grade 
and a record sheet for each book on which 
to enter the names of pupils borrowing it. 
On each of these sheets is a 300-word descrip- 
tion of the book. 

Lack of ease in reading handicaps pupils 
not only in learning their lessons during 
their school years but also in getting further 
information and ideas throughout their lives, 
and the teachers find that the system of 
home reading overcomes this difficulty, says 
the bulletin. Tests in many cities have 
shown that pupils who do the greatest 
amount of outside reading generally have 
a higher rank in all their school work than 
pupils who do little outside reading, proba- 
bly because they can read more rapidly and 
with better comprehension. 

The teachers find that the practice of 
making oral reports on the books helps the 
children to think clearly and to give expres 
sion to their thoughts in a concise and logical 
way. The opportunity to read the books 
is a privilege that may be denied to pupils 
whose school work is very poor. 
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Educational Work of the Churches 


Influence of the Church in Educational Affairs Was Predominant in Earlier Periods. 
Secularization of Education Began with Nineteenth Century. Statistics of Present-Day 
Church Work 


By HENRY R. EVANS 
Editorial Division, Bureau of Education 


ITH the downfall of the Roman 
W iirc the church became the 
great conservator of edtication. 
When the barbarians overran the Empire 
aiid the Dark Ages set in, the lamp of learti- 
ing was kept burning in the cathedral and 
monastic schools, feebly at tirst but greater 
as time advanced. In the dim scriptorium 
of the monastery ancient manuscripts were 
carefully preserved and copied. Gradually 
universities were founded, many of them 
under the auspices of the church. With the 
period of the Renaissance or the revival of 
learning, education became more generally 
diffused and less under ecclesiastical control, 
but it was not until the invention of printing 
and the Reformation that the church lost its 
almost complete monopoly of education. 
But even during the post-Reformation period 
the influence of the church in educational 
affairs was great 
The secularization of American educa- 
tion was a gradual process. Says Cubberley 
in his A Brief History of Education: 


Earliest Schools Controlled by Church 


“The church . . . was from the earliest 

colonial times in possession of the education 
of the young. Not only were the earliest 
schools controlled by the church and dom- 
inated by the religious motive, but the right 
of the church to dictate the teachings in the 
schools was clearly recognized by the State. 
Still more, the State looked to the church 
to provide the necessary education and 
assisted it in doing so by donations of land 
and money. The minister, as a town 
official, naturally examined the teachers 
and the instruction in the schools. 
In colonial times, and for some decades into 
our national period, the warmest advocates 
of the establishment of schools were those 
who had in view the needs of the church. 
Then gradually the emphasis shifted to the 
needs of the State, and a new class of ad- 
vocates of public education now arose. 
This change is known as the secularization 
of American education.”’ 

In the realm of higher education, Harvard 
University, in Puritan New England, and 
the College of William and Mary, in Anglican 
Virginia, were primarily established as 
training schools for clergymen. 

At the present time, elementary educa- 
tion has become one of the great functions 
of the State, and secondary education is 
growing in importance as an integral part of 
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the State common-school system. The 
establishment and maintenance of high 
schools by the State mark an epoch in the 
history of secular education in this country. 
The struggle of democracy to achieve its 
highest ideals of an intelligent citizenry 
also led to the creation of the State univer- 
sity—the ‘‘crowning head of the free public 
school system."’ The State university 
to-day is found in nearly every State, and 
the half dozen States which do not maintain 
universities do support higher education in 
other forms. 


Ethics Taught in Public Schools 


Instruction in religion is the particular 
province of the church, and the schools of the 
people have wisely refrained from all sec- 
tarian education. Instruction in ethics, 
however, is a part of the common-school 
curriculum and is developed in many ways. 

The church has not abandoned the field 
of education, as the following statistics will 
show. According to the Biennial Survey of 
Education of the United States Bureau of 
Education, 1916-1918, the educational sys- 
tem controlled by the various religious 
denominations was estimated as follows: 
195,276 Sunday schools, with 19,951,675 
pupils; about 7,500 parochial schools, with 
1,626,123 pupils (90 per cent Catholic); 
1,586 high schools or academies, with 103,829 
students (55 per cent Catholic); 41 junior 
colleges, 395 four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, with a total attendance in 1916-17 of 
approximately 120,000 students, and 164 
schools of theology. 


Some Institutions Under Joint Control 


In addition to these definite grades of 
instruction there were many miscellaneous 
institutions conducted in part by church 
boards of education and in part by mission 
boards. The activities of 10 denominations 
alone out of the Protestant group included 
13 training schools; 11 seminaries (ungraded ) 
for women ; 107 orphanages, with grade-school 
instruction; 228 schools for Negroes; 3 for 
Indians; and a score of other miscellaneous 
institutions. To these should be added, 
also, the ‘“‘mountain white” schools con- 
ducted by the churches and the night 
schools for immigrants under the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Many of the denominations maintain 
chapels, church clubs, Bible chairs, and 
religious workers at the various State uni- 
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versities. ‘‘Movements,”’ says the Biennial 
Survey, “are under way, also, to cooperate 
with the public-school system in the field of 
secondary education. The development of 
a graded system with teacher training in the 
Sabbath schools and particularly the fram- 
ing by agreement among the denominations 
of satisfactory courses in the materials of 
religion have made possible the crediting of 
this work in the high-school curriculum. 
This plan in various forms has been tried 
with considerable success, especially in 
North Dakota, Colorado, and New York. 
A further attempt to correiate church and 
State education is the promotion of week-day 
religious instruction. The most interesting 
efforts of this sort to make church instruc- 
tion somewhat more systematic than is pos- 
sible in the Sabbath schools, adjusting the 
hours and program to the schedule of the 
public schools, are found in Malden, Maas., 
and Gary, Ind.”’ 

Alabama public schools are now required 
to display the flag of the United States every 
school day, according to a law recently 
passed. Forty other States also have laws 
providing for display of the flag. 








THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


I believe in the United States of 
America, as a government of the 
| people, by the people, for the people, 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democ- 
| racy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable, estab- 
lished upon those principles of free- 
dom, equality, justice, and humsnity 
for which American patriots sacrificed 
_ their.lives and their fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
| my country to love it, to support its 
Constitution, to obey its laws, to 
respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies.—William Tyler 
Page. 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. 


| I pledge ollegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the Republic for 
| which it stands, one Nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.— 
American Legion's variation. 


ATTITUDE IN MAKING THE 
PLEDGE. 


In pledging allegiance to the fiag, 
come to attention facing the flag, 
place the right hand over the left 
breast and stand in that position 
while making the pledge.—Garland W. 
Powell, National Director American- 
ism Commission, American Legion. H 
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High School or Junior College— 
Which? 


HEREshall the dividing line be drawn 
between secondary education and 
higher education? But why attempt to 
draw it? It is as easy to draw the line be- 
tween youth and manhood. The question 
has been answered differently in different 
countries and at different times in the same 
country. It is largely a matter of expe- 
diency. 

In the memory of men who are still trying 
to reconcile themselves to approaching age, 
the colleges of the country taught in their 
lower classes the identical subjects which 
the best high schools now teach, and they 
did it as a matter of course and without sense 
of humiliation. The high schools have 
grown lustily since then not only in numbers 
but in the strength of the individuals, and 
they are jostling the colleges of liberal arts 
from below as the professional schools from 
above are demanding the reorganization of 
the traditional courses. 

The colleges in raising their own stand- 
ards have long been insisting upon higher 
standards of preparation. The high schools 
have responded so effectively that they have 
invaded the territory which the colleges 
once held as their own, and the colleges now 
find that much, if not most, of their Fresh- 
man curriculum is “secondary work’’— 
principally because the high schools are 
doing it. 

For example, a typical college requires for 
admission, let us say, 3 units of mathematics, 
1 of science, 2 of a foreign language, and 3 of 
English, with 6 units of other approved sub- 
jects selected at the option of the student. 
The college inevitably offers courses in all 
those subjects which follow in due order the 
courses required to have been pursued by the 
student in the high school. But that high 
school offers inter alia 4 years of mathemat- 
ics, 2 of chemistry, 2 of physics or biology, 
4 of Latin, German, or French, and 4 of 
English. All the high schools of im portance 
offer those subjects for the periods men- 
tioned, and much more. 

The boy whose curriculum was so planned 
has only enough units to enter college; yet 
he has already taken the studies which if 
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taken in the college would have advanced 
him to the sophomore class. Granted that 
it does not often happen that a freshman 
studies in the college the same subjects 
that he had studied in the high school: If 
he does not, his preparatory course was 
probably not chosen with a definite view to 
his college work; if he does, the repetition 
involves distressing waste of time. 

In a discussion of such matters it is the 
custom to extol the superiority of the college 
method and of college teaching; and none 
can deny the truth of the claim if only the 
stronger half of the whole number of accred- 
ited colleges be considered. But if the best 
high schools be compared with the weaker 
half of the accredited college list, the differ- 
ence between the quality of instruction in 
the fourth class of the high school and the 
freshman class of the college practically 
disappears. It may even be in favor of the 
high school. 

The purpose of all this? Simply this: 
The high schools in the principal cities of 
this country even now are doing much of 
the work of the junior college. Most of them 
have equipment and teaching force capable 
of handling two full years of the college 
course. More of both would be needed to 
care for the increased numbers, but sur- 
prisingly little change otherwise would be 
required. 

The development is logical and it ought to 
be made. It has been made in a few cities. 
Little stretch of the imagination is required 
to picture the American city high school in 
the role of the French lycée or the German 
gymnasium, sending its graduates direct to 
the professional school. The tendency is all 


that way. 


New York City’s Seven-Year Course 


EW YORK CITY schools were for- 
merly conducted with a seven-year ele- 
mentary course of study, but about twenty 
years ago it was found necessary to add 
another year to that course. 

Several letters recently received have re- 
minded us of that fact in commenting upon 
the editorial in the September number of 
Scnoo.t Lire in which attention was called 
to the successful experience of Kansas City 
with the seven-year course and to the inves- 
tigations of Dr. C. A. Ives, of Louisiana, 
which were favorable to the course of that 
length. 

Our correspondents are correct in stating 
that the course in the schools of Manhattan 
and Bronx Boroughs was lengthened from 
7 to 8 years, but they are not correct in the 
implication that the fact has any bearing 
upon the question whether a course can be 
planned to include in seven years under 
normal conditions all the study required for 
satisfactory preparation for standard high- 


school work 


The change was made in 1902 after the 
creation of the greater city of New York. 
The Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond had 8-year courses and the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx had 
7-year courses, It was necessary to smooth 
out the differences in the boroughs and 
bring them all under a common plan. The 
city superintendent had been superintend- 
ent in Brooklyn and his experience had 
been with the 8-year course. There were 
only three high schools in Manhattan and 
the Bronx and few, indeed, of the children 
received any education except what they 
had in the elementary schools. ‘To change 
the course from 7 to 8 years under such 
circumstances was the natural and proper 
thing to do. 


Observe Education Week Generally 
and Effectively / 


VERY American citizen is entitled toa 
liberal education. Without this there 
is no guarantee for the performance of free 
institutions, no hope of perpetuating self- 
government. . . . In order that the people 
of the Nation may think of these things, it 
it is desirable that there should be an an- 
nual observance of Educational Week.— 
President Coolidge. 

Many of the Governors have issued procla- 
mations in the same tone as that of the 
President, and many more have written 
that they expect to do so. Responses from 
every quarter of the country indicate that 
the observance of the week will be more 
general and more effective this year than in 
any previous year. 

Two documents have been issued by the 
Bureau of Education to assist those who are 
making programs or preparing addresses 
and articles for the press. ‘‘Suggestions for 
the Observance of American Education 
Week” is a pamphlet of 20 pages, and con- 
tains plans for the general observance, sub- 
jects for essays and speeches, suggestions 
for pageants and parades, and references to 
helpful literature. This pamphlet will be 
sent without charge in limited numbers on 
application to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. If considerable quantities are de- 
sired, they may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
cost of actual printing. 

A clip-sheet, or ‘‘broadside,’’ entitled 
‘‘American Education Week” is also avail- 
able for free distribution within reasonable 
limits, but if quantities are required which 
are greater than the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is able to furnish, they may be ob- 
tained by arrangement with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Prompt action, 
however, is essential for this, for the time is 
very short. The broadside is intended to 
supply material, or suggestions for material, 
suitable fordddreses and newapape! articles. 
































he National Education Association is 
prepared to supply a pamphlet of 56 pages 
entitled “‘ Five Questions for American Edu- 
cation Week; Research Bulletin, Volume I, 
No. 4,”’ and every school officer and every 
organization which proposes to take part in 
the observance should write for one of them, 
addressing the Research Division of the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. The five questions dis- 
cussed are (1) What are the weak spots in 
our public school system? (2) What na- 
tional defects result from the weak spots in 
our public school system? (3) How may 
our public school system be strengthened? 
(4) Can the Nation afford an adequate school 
system? (5) Do good schools pay? 

The American Legion is one of the princi- 
pal promoters of the undertaking and it is 
expected, of course, that the local posts 
will be active in the preparations that are 
made in each locality. 

In the plans that are formulated, whatever 
they may be, it should be remembered al- 
ways that the whole purpose of the annual 
observance of American Education Week is 
to stimulate the interest of the people, upon 
whom the schools in reality must depend, 
in order that they may be disposed to accord 
liberal and enthusiastic support and effec- 
tively to improve the educational facilities 
of our country. 


Workers’ College for Full-Time 
Studeats 

A two-year course in labor problems, 
social economics, history, English, and 
labor journalism is given at Brookwood 
Workers’ College, Katonah, N. Y., said to 
be the only workers’ college in the United 
States where the entire course is taken in 
residence by full-time students. The col- 
lege is in session for eight months a year, 
from October to May, and during the summer 
months the students return to their work 
in machine shops, garment factories, pack- 
ing houses, etc. Several students from 
other workers’ colleges, such as the New York 
Workers’ University Classes, the Boston 
Labor College, and the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School, as well as many other men and 
women active in the labor movement, have 
joined the classes at Brookwood. Students 
from many parts of the United States are 
attending, and two have come from Den- 
mark as exchange students. These two are 
workers who have been studying at the 
International People’s College in Elsinore, 
Denmark. Every student at Brookwood is 
a bona fide worker. No candidate will be 
admitted to the courses unless he has spent 
at least a year as an industrial worker and 
i8 a member of a labor union. 
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A Victor Hugo chair will be founded 
by popular subscription at the University 
of Paris. 
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Norms of Achievement for City School Systems 


Needs of Definite Standards Clearly Shown in Transfers from One City 
to Another. Textbooks, which Usually Determine Norms of Achievement, 
Vary Widely. Satisfactory Tests are Available 


By FLORENCE C. FOX 
Specialist in Educational Systems, Bureau of Education 


O TRANSFER a pupil from one city 
| school system to another offers a 
series of problems in readjustment 
both to the teacher and the parent. To the 
child the change become an epoch. He 
finds himself an alien in a foreign land. He 
must fit into a new social system, must con- 
form to new manners and customs, and must 
become familiar with strange apparatus and 
textbooks. Add to this fact that he is 
usually demoted and placed in a grade at 
least a vear below his standard elsewhere, 
and the situation becomes to him one of 
bewilderment and discouragement. How 
to establish a norm of achievement for each 
ot the grades, that a standard of transfer may 
be set for all schools in the United States, is 
the purpose of this paper. 
In the examination of 25 city school sys- 
tems in the United States, it was found that 
the textbooks usually determines the norm 


‘of achievement in a given grade. In the 


primary grades, especially, the text in read- 
ing sets the standard of ability. For fourth 
and fifth grade promotions both the reader 
and the arithmetic determine the children’s 
rating for their respective grades. These 
texts vary widely as regards difficulty. 
Some are too advanced for the grade to which 
they are assigned by the supervisor who 
selects them, and some are too far below the 
grade ability to be used as a standard. 


Textbook Progress Not Measure of Ability 


Even if all the textbooks in any 25 repre- 
sentative city school curricula, imperfectly 
graded as they are, were examined and a 
mean difficulty for each grade be found, the 
child’s ability, the determining factor in 
the equation, would still remain an unknown 
quantity. Why not ask the child himself 
what words he knows at the end of the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, or any grade? 
It has been found that 100 per cent of 2,000 
children in the eighth grade, 99.3 per cent 
in the seventh grade, 98.4 per cent in the 
sixth grade, and 86.4 per cent in the fifth 
grade, knew the word ‘‘camel” in a test in 
visual vocabulary given in a number of 
localities in the United States. ‘‘Camel,’’ 
then, is a word of approximately equal diffi- 
culty for children in the four upper grades. 

Extend this inquiry, submitting other 
words to larger groups of children, and 
tabulate those words that have the highest 
per cent. In this way a norm of achieve- 
ment in visual vocabulary, the basic prin- 


ciple in all reading, may be established, by 
which to measure a child's ability; a just 
and reasonable scale for use in any grade 
in any school in the United States. 

Other tests presenting a series of standard 
paragraphs are used to test the child's 
mechanical ability in oral reading. The 
progress of many thousand pupils has been 
tabulated by means of these paragraphs anc 
a grade standard fixed for use in the schools. 

In silent reading, also, a measure for speed 
and understanding has been established. 
It is significant that all tests in silent read 
ing disclose the fact that rate and under- 
standing run in parallel lines, slow readers 
scoring low points in ability to understand, 
and rapid readers attaining high averages. 


Tests Proved Satisfactory by Trial 


These tests in reading were used with 
satisiactory results in the school survey of 
Cleveland, and the findings from that in- 
vestigation have since been used in other 
school surveys as a basis of comparison. 
As a basis of transfer from one school system 
to another a test of this kind would be a 
fair and equitable standard. 

Courtis has an established norm for 
achievement in arithmetic in each grade 
which is a truer standard than any text- 
book or school curriculum could devise 
because his research has been far-reaching 
and comprehensive. ‘This is true, of course, 
in regard to any test which is based upon 
scientific data. Ayres has extended an in- 
vestigation of spelling ability in the dif- 
ferent grades through the examination of 
1,400,000 spellings from 500,000 children and 
has established norms of spelling ability 
which could not well be determined by 
other means. Thorndike has become an 
authority on standards through his per- 
sistent and exhaustive study of the ability 
of many thousands of children in many 
subjects of study. Almost every branch 
of study in the grades and in the high 
school as well will soon be standardized 
and an equitable standard of comparison 
fixed between pupils of the same grade in 
any system of schools wherever located. 


Pupils in the graduating classes of Mil- 
waukee elementary schools receive instruc- 
tion in library technique so that they will 
be able to use the library to advantage in 
their high-school work. 
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Does Education Pay? 


Does education pay? What a question! 

Does it pay to prepare the ground be 
fore sowing the seed? 

Does it pay to polish the precious 
stone before putting it on the market? 

Does it pay to plane and sandpaper 
the board before putting it into the piece 
of furniture? 

Does it pay to sharpen the tools before 
working with them? 

Does it pay to know things rather 
than live in ignorance? 

Does it pay to have a mind rather than 
be a mere animal, and be directed by 
those who have minds? 

Does it pay to think, and if so, to 
think with a trained mind rather than 
with an untrained one? 

Does it pay to be a leader rather than 
n follower? 

Does it pay to make the most of the 
faculties God has endowed one with, or 
to let them lie dormant? 

Does it pay to be one of the capable 
of the human race or to be one of the 
inferior? 

Does it pay to prepare one’s self to 
do large things or to remain satisfied 
to do small things, and let others take 
the advanced positions? 

Does it pay to take advantage of op- 
portunity and make the most possible of 
one’s self? 

Does it pay to get an education? Only 
the lazy and the ignorant answer, “ No.” 

Pay? Surely it pays—manyfold. There 
can be no better investment nor one any- 
where near as good. 

Let no youth be deceived. Ask those 
who are educated. Ask the wise of any 
generation. Be sensible. Get the educa- 
tion while you have the chance. Prepare 
to live a happy and a prosperous life.— 
Ward H. Nye, Superintendent of Schools. 
Billings, Mont. 
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School Governed on the Municipal 
Plan 


As part of their study of civics, the 
pupils of the upper grades of a school 
in Amsterdam, N. Y., have founded a 
school city under the guidance of their 
principal. The whole group of “ citi- 
zens’ is divided into eight wards, after 
the plan of the city government of Am- 
sterdam. Only pupils who have a school 
standing of 85 per cent or higher are 
eligible for election as mayor or alder- 
man. Other offices are open to all pu- 
pils who have the right to vote. Pupils 
entering the school city from other 
schools or from lower grades must show 
certain qualifications before taking part 
in the “ government.” 
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Extending the 


Reach of the 


School 


Enlarging the Districts and Strengthening the Schools Have Brought Im- 
portant Social and Pedagogical Changes. Rural Community Life Favorably 
Influenced. Good Roads and Motor Transportation Essential Factors 


By J. F. ABEL 


Assistant in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


OR MANY YEARS the aim in Amer- 
Fk ican education was, ‘‘a public school 

within walking distance of every 
child.’’ The usual school district, about 
2 miles square or even smaller, was some- 
thing like this: 

















Schoolhouses were not more than 2 or 3 


miles apart. The reach of the school was as 
far as the child could walk and little chil- 
dren, carrying their books and their cold 
lunches, trudged across the fields or along 
the muddy roads to a schoolhouse that 
looked like this: 











New England Thrift Suggested Transportation 


Perhaps the cheerless house with rough 
walls, narrow windows, no foundation, and 
the unkept school grounds were all the peo- 
ple of the little district could afford. No 
one thought it a public duty to do more than 
provide a school; the children must get to 
and from it as best they could. Transport- 
ing school children at public expense began 
as a kind of New England thrift, an economy 
that brought about a trade between the little 
district and the town or State. When the 
big cities sprang up in Massachusetts and 
rural folk moved to them, the little country 
schools lost many of their pupils. The 
towns often found it less expensive to pay 


for transporting to some other school the few 
children remaining in a community than to 
hire a teacher and maintain a school in the 
community itself. Greenfield, Mass., began 
transporting some children in 1869 and 
helped start the idea of having fewer schools, 


each one with greater reach. 


Not Only Economical but Wise 


What was begun in economy vroved wise 
in education, and one after another all of 
the 48 States have passed laws allowing or 
compelling the use of public funds in trans- 
porting children to and from school. With 
horse-drawn vehicles that could take chil- 
dren from 5 to 7 miles in 45 to 60 minutes, 
many school districts were extended to look 
much like this: 




















Old Schoolhouses Abandoned Reluctantly 


Occasionally they were more than 16 
square miles in area, and as people learned 
that they could easily give their children 
something much better than the little cross- 
roads schools, whole townships or more 
united in one district and maintained one 
school. The folk of the little districts were 
reluctant to see the old schoolhouses aban- 
doned or sold. The pleasures of their child- 
hood were centered around the little school 
and it was natural for them to regret its 
passing. But sense was stronger than sen- 
timent and the larger districts were formed. 
Then, of course, more children were brought 
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to the one place; the school building had to 
be larger; group pride was almost sure to 
make it finer; and many rural schools began 
to look much like this 


Such a district is strong enough Wt aliord 
a good teacher for each of the eight grades in 
the elementary school and to offer a full 
four-year high school course. A real ‘‘school 


plant’’ is needed for the 








varied activities of the 
school. Again group pride 
is roused and the district 
meets this new demand. It 
may have a building much 
like this: 
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more than mere miles. The feet of 
auto busses maintained by the good con 
solidated school does more than haul chil- 
dren between school and homes. It helps 
to concentrate the wealth and energy of a 
large area on one good educational plant. 
Many rural consolidated districts now have 
an assessed property valuation of 24 to 10 
millions of dollars and can keep up a first- 
class school with a tax levy not too burden- 
some. . 














Auto Busses Reduce Terrors of Travel 


Now that big comfortable auto busses are 
being used in school transportation, pupils 
can easily go from 10 to 18 miles to school in 
three-quarters of an hour or an hour. Cold 
and stormy weather, streams, hills, and rail- 
roads have lost their terrors for the children. 
School districts are extending to 25, 50, and 
even 100 square miles in size. Thestronger 
ones are beginning to look much like this: 
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Changing a 
school from 
one that has a 
walking - child 
radius to one 
that hasanauto- 
bus radius 
means a lot of 
things in educa- 
tion that are not apparent at first thought. 
The reach of the school is extended in much 














Accredited High Schools in Open Country 


The schools are graded. They give ac- 
credited high-school courses and offer be- 
sides the usual studies, agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, music, and 
even auto-mechanics and animal husbandry. 
They maintain good laboratories for chem- 
istry, physics, and agriculture, and have 
garden plots, small fields, and livestock. 
Many of them receive aid from the State to 
help erect better buildings and give more 
courses. Some are strong enough to qualify 
for Federal aid under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Better teachers are employed, longer terms 
are held, attendance is more regular, and 
the children are more healthy and happy. 
They have large playgrounds, equipped for 
track meets, baseball, basketball, and ten- 
nis. There are gymnasiums with shower 
baths and swimming pools. Auditoriums 
serve as meeting places for children and 
adults. A wider, keener, more active com- 
munity life grows. The school has reached 
out to help more people, young and old, to 
bring to them new fields of knowledge, 
and to meet wider State and national 
interests. 


Three States Spend $2,000,000 Each 


This more powerful country school, with 
all the fine features of the highest type of city 
school and special adaptations for country 
life, comes from our knowing now that 
it is better to take children to good schools 
than to take poor schools to children. 
About 500,000 young people are being trans- 
ported daily at a cost of not less than $17,- 
500,000. Most of this is by auto, some is by 
trolley, and a small proportion by horse- 
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drawn hacks. Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio are 
each spending nearly or more than $2,000, 
000 annually in this way. 

In counties where small school districts no 
longer exist and the educational work is 
under the control of one county board oi 
education and a county superintendent it is 
not unusual for all the small schools to be 
abandoned and the children to be taught in 
a few plants located at the centers of the 
natural communities of the county. The 
county establishes as a part of its school sys 
tem an organized system of transportation. 
It buys the busses, employs the drivers, 
establishes the routes, adopts rules and regu- 
lations, and provides the force of mechanics 
necessary to keep the busses in good running 
condition. 


Experience Brings Successful Operation 

Montgomery County, Ala., has been trans- 
porting school children in this way for five 
years. During the nine months ending 
May 19, 1922, it kept 20 busses that ran a 
total of 107,308 miles. They averaged 
10.27 miles for each gallon of gasoline and 
176 miles on a gallon of oil. In the same 
period privately owned trucks hired by the 
county traveled 22,330 miles. The per 
capita cost of transporting 846 children 
was 15 cents per child per day. This year 
the county is operating 34 trucks, two of 
which are privately owned. It employs 
26 all-time men drivers and 6 school boys 
to drive the trucks. Complete daily, 
weekly, and monthly reports on such items 
as number of children hauled, miles traveled, 
gas and oil used, delays, and repairs, are 
required. Drivers are under contract, must 
give bond, and may be dismissed for incom 
petency, improper conduct, or inattention 
to duty. 

So important and so distinctive is the 
large rural school with its regular daily 
transportation that normal schools, colleges, 
and universities are beginning to give special 
courses designed to train superintendents 
and teachers of consolidated schools. The 
courses are purposely planned to fit men for 
handling rural social life, for managing the 
large country school, and for buying, main 
taining, and controlling the autos to trans- 
port large numbers of children. The already 
versatile school man is taking on a new 
knowledge and responsibility, that of trans- 
portation on a fairly large scale. Men who 
can not cope with such problems will soon 
be unacceptable as county and consolidated 
school superintendents 

So we are providing better education for 
village and country children in what we call 
the consolidated rural school Later we 
shall leave out the word consolidated, 
shall say simply ‘“‘country school,” and 
these words will mean in education all and 
probably more than the finest type of con 
solidated school now affords. It's a matter 


_of organization, cooperation, growth, and a 


willingness to try new things 


School Life. 


Responsibility for the Pre- 
school Child 


Philanthropic and Educational Institutions 
May Supplement the Home but They 
Can Not Supplant It. 


By JULIA WADE ABBOT 
American Child Health Association 


PECIAL emphasis is to be placed upon 
preschool study circles of the parent- 
teacher associations during the coming 
vear. It is significant that these associ- 
ations should join in the general move- 
ment for a study of the most neglected 
period in childhood, the period from two 
to six years. Physicians, welfare workers, 
educators, and parents have awakened to the 
significance of this period in building up the 
health of the childhood of the Nation. In the 
past, attention has been centered upon 
infant welfare, and the health of the schoo! 
child has also received attention, but the 
period between ‘‘ being a baby’’ and ‘‘going 
to school’’ has been a period of neglect 
In a recent book entitled ‘‘The Preschool 
Child,’’ Dr. Arnold Gesell refers to this 
period of childhood as the ‘‘No Man’s 
Land’’inthe field ofsocial endeavor. Docto: 
Gesell emphasizes the importance of these 
years in a child’s life. Of the significance 
of this period he writes: 


Period of Rapid Mental Growth 


‘‘These years determine character, much 
as the foundation and frame determine a 
structure. The very laws of growth make 
these the most formative of all years. 
The medical significance of the preschool 
period can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Of all the deaths of the Nation, more than one- 
third occur before the age of six. ... From 
the psychological and educational stand point 
the conditions of the preschool period are 
interesting and challenging.... In a 
certain sense the amount of mental growth 
which takes place in the first sexennium of 
life far exceeds anything which the child 
achieves in any subsequent period 
The character of this mental development 
is by no means purely or preeminently intel- 
lectual. Almost from the beginning it is 
social, emotional, moral, and denotes the 
organization of a personalty.’’ Gesell em- 
phasizes the fact that during this period the 
child is acquiring both healthful and un- 
healthful habitsofactivity. Ashestrikingly 
expresses it, ‘‘Though he may not learn to 
read in the preschool years, he is mastering 
the alphabet of life. 

A survey of all the agencies throughout 
the « ountry that touch the life of the child 
from 2 to 6 years of age is being con- 
ducted by a committee under the auspices 
of the American Child Health Association. 
One aspect of the survey is a listing of the 
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courses that are being given in educational 
institutions for the purpose of training young 
women for parenthood. The fact that these 
institutions are giving such courses ig a 
recognition of the need for making parent- 
hood more intelligent. Philanthropic and 
educational institutions may supplement 
the home, but they can never supplant the 
home. It is an arresting fact, however, 
that the neglected period in childhood lies 
within those years when home care is not 
made more intelligent by help from out- 
side agencies. The baby clinic gives help 
and advice in infant care ; the school doctor, 
the school nurse, and the teacher supervise 
the health of the school child; but the child 
who is neither a baby nor a school child ig 
neglected. Mothers are waking up to the 
fact that the home has not lived up to its 
responsibilities. 
more intelligent in the most important job 


Mothers must become 


in the world, the care and training of 
children. 

It can readily be seen how significant and 
far-reaching will be the work of the pre- 
school circles of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Through studying the develop- 
mental needs of the young child, mothers 
will learn to deal intelligently with the 
problems of this important period. As a 
consequence, children will be prepared to 
enter school in good physical condition, 
and with a foundation of right physical and 
mental habits. The intelligent interest 
awakened in mothers in relation to the 
training and education of the child of pre- 
school age will give them an added interest 
in the child’s education when he begins 
school. Both mother and child will be 
benefited by this preparatory program. 
There will be no break in the child’s ex- 
perience, he will enter school easily and 
naturally. The mother will share with the 
school the responsibility of providing right 
conditions for mental and physical develop- 
ment. 


Califomia Holds Radio Spelling 
Contest 


To arouse the interest of high-school stu- 
dents in spelling and to call public attention 
to the good results that the schools are attain- 
ing, California’s State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction will hold a written spelling 
contest by radio for high-school seniors on 
November 22. A paragraph selected from 
Emerson’s Essay on Compensation will be 
dictated by the superintendent, and any 
high school in the State which maintains a 
radio equipment may enter the contest. A 
medal will be awarded to the school which 


makes the highest rating 


To relieve the shortage of teachers in 
South Australia the department of educa- 
tion has engaged 70 teachers from England. 
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Argentine Practices in Conducting Promotion 
Examinations 


Subject to be Developed by Each Student Determined by Chance Selection 
of Numbered Ball. Sections of Textbooks Numbered Correspondingly. 
Same Methods Used in University 


By ERNESTO NELSON 


EK HAVE no examination questions 
W fixed by governmental authori- 

ties. Promotions from grade to 
grade are based sometimes on an examina- 
tion, but the questions to be asked are left 
to the judgment of the examiners 

In elementary schools children are pro- 
moted according to the value of the average 
monthly markings given the pupil by the 
teachers during the year. The marks run 
from 0 to 5. 

In secondary schools we have no fixed 
rule. Each Secretary of Public Instruction 
is wont to introduce a new method of promo- 
tion. At present a written and an oral ex- 
amination take place at the end of the year. 
The written examination consists of the de- 
velopment of a definite subject, a mathe- 
matical problem, a translation from a for- 
eign language, etc. The choosing of the ex- 
amination subject is left either to the prin- 
cipal, to the grade teacher, or to the exami- 
nation jury. 

On collecting the papers written by the 
pupils in the classroom, each juror (profes- 
sor) marks each paper from 0 to 10, accord- 
ing to its merits, its final mark being the 
average of the marks given by the three 
jurors. If the final mark is below 8, the 
pupil has to pass an oral examination, but 
if the final mark assigned to it is above that 
figure, the oral examination is dispensed 
with, provided the average monthly marks 
on that subject are also above 8. 





From a letter addressed by Doctor Nelson to W. 
Henry Robertson, American Consul General at Buenos 
Aires, and used by him as the basis ofan official report. 


In written examination the choosing of 
the subject to be developed therein is gov- 
erned by chance. To this end the course 
of study is laid down in numbered sections, 
each one covering about the contents that 
would be covered by a chapter in a good 
textbook. Upon being called upon to pass 
the oral examination before the jurors, the 
student extracts a ball from a number of 
them contained in a wooden globe. Each 
ball is numbered with reference to topics in 
the program, and the candidate for the pro- 
motion is expected to develop the questions 
indicated in that particular section of the 
program bearing the ball number. 

The same method is followed at the uni- 
versity for the promotion of student. We 
have no entrance examination, in the North 
American sense. The high-school degree is 
the sole requirement for entrance. How- 
éver, with the view of diminishing the rush 
towards the university, it has been decided 
of late to compel all candidates to pass an 
oral examination conducted on the same 
principles as above. But this examination 
is only complementary and covers subjects 
that have already been studied at the high 
school. It requires a practical knowledge 
of certain foreign languages and of some 
fundamental subjects, the knowledge of 
which is considered a prerequisite for each 
department of the university. 

The examination is required, no matter 
what the high-school certificate tells as to 
the preparation of the candidate in those 
particular subjects. 











State College Students Gain a Half 
Year 


To fill vacancies caused by mid-year grad- 
uations and by students dropping out of 
college for other reasons, 100 additional 
freshmen will be admitted to Pennsylvania 
State College at the beginning of the second 
half of the college year in January. It is 
expected that students entering in the mid- 
year class will be able to make up the lost 
term through summer session work and 
graduate with the regular class that entered 
in September. A number of students who 
entered New York University last January 
made up the lost term in the summer, 
and joined the regular sophomore class in 


the fall. 


Nearly 75 per cent of the boys and 25 per 
cent of the girls in the four senior high 
schools of Rochester, N. Y., worked outside 
of school hours during the past school year 
and earned nearly $195,000. According to 
reports from their employers, the work done 
by these boys and girls was satisfactory to a 
high degree. 


A free dental dispensary has been pro- 
vided for the destitute school children of 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, through the efforts of the 
rotary club of that place, and it is expected 
that a clinic will be set up with one or two 
operating dentists. A number of local 
dentists have offered their services free. 


Inquiry into Character of History 
Teaching 


Whether the college entrance require- 
ments in history are working to the detri- 
ment of the general education of students 
who are not preparing for college is one of 
the problems which the American Historical 
Association hopes to solve by an inquiry 
into the content, organization, and tenden- 
cies of the teaching of history in the schools. 
This inquiry will be supervised by a com- 
mittee of which Prof. W. E. Lingelbach, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man, and the work of collecting the infor- 
mation will be done by the Institute of 
Educational Research, under the direction 
of Prof. Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College. 

A report on the information collected 
will be published early next year. In this 
report no effort will be made to argue the 
desirability of one course or method as 
compared with another. The report will 
simply state the facts as revealed by the 
inquiry. The association hopes to gain 
information that will help in answering 
such questions as whether American history 
is a requirement for graduation in most high 
schools, whether most graduates of the 
schools understand something of the devel- 
opment of the Constitution, and whether 
they have studied enough of European 
history to appreciate the relation between 
European and American affairs. Teachers 
and administrators are invited to send 
information, suggestions, or inquiries to 
Prof. Edgar Dawson, 425 West One hundred 
and twenty-third Street, New York City. 
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Pennsylvania Provides Extension 
Classes for Miners 


Coal miners in Pennsylvania who wish to 
qualify for better jobs as fire bosses, mine 
foremen, assistant mine foremen, and mine 
inspectors may study in night classes offered 
in different communities through the coop- 
eration of the school of mines of the State 
college, the State department of mines, and 
the State department of public instruction. 
The college trains teachers for night classes 
and supplies the lesson material; the State 
department of mines conducts the examina- 
tions, and the State department of public 
instruction assists the local school board in 
the maintenance of the work when 20 or 
more miners of a community ask for the 
establishment of a class. Classes meet once 
or twice a week. 


ny 


One period a week is devoted to safety in- 
struction in the schools of Wilmington, Del. 
These lessons are given in connection with 
the study of civics. Monthly safety meet- 
ings are held, attended by a number of pu- 
pils selected by principals of the schools. 
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Excessive Child Labor on 


Farms 


Investigations by Children’s Bureau Shou 
That too Much Work is Often Required of 
Farm Children 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


ORTH DAKOTA farm children are 
still finding, like Hamlin Garland in 
the story of his own life in ‘‘A Son of the 
Middle Border,’’ that ‘‘ ‘to plow all day 
like a hired hand . . . was not a chore, but 
it was a job’ and a job means meager educa- 
tional opportunities in the spring and 
autumn.”’ 

This is one of the comments that the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau makes, in her 
latest annual report, on a recent investiga- 
tion of child labor on farms in six rural 
counties in North Dakota. The study was 
made by the Children’s Bureau at the 
request of the North Dakota Children’s Code 
Commission, and the commission is using 
the findings of the report in determining 
changes in legislation and administration 
necessary for the proper care and protection 
of the children of the State. 


Children Perform Laborious Tasks 


The investigation shows that the boys and 
girls included in the study appear to have 
done every variety of work performed on 
the farms of North Dakota; and that although 
the simpler and lighter tasks, such as raking 
hay, shocking grain, hoeing, and hauling of 
all kinds, were the most frequently reported, 
many heavy and more or less hazardous 
farm processes involving special physical 
strain, the handling of machinery or danger- 
ous implements or the driving of four-horse 
or five-horse teams were commonly per- 
formed by children from the age of 10 years 
up. 

It follows, naturally, that the school at- 
tendance of some of these children must 
have suffered because of excessive farm 
labor. More than one-half of the 845 chil- 
dren working on farms had missed 20 days 
or more of school. Nearly one-third had 
been absent 40 days or more, and about one- 
fifth 60 days or more. Nine per cent had 
missed half the school term. Absence be- 
cause of farm work was the principal cause 
of nonattendance. 

It has been known in a general way for a 
long time that excessive farm labor is a 
menace to the proper development of many 
children living in the open country. Pre- 
vious annual reports of the Children’s 
Bureau have repeatedly stated that more 
than a million country children were en- 
gaged in farm activities to their injury, and 
that according to the reports of the census 
rural areas in which child labor was great- 
eet were thoee showing the greatest illiteracy. 
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[t is now gratifying to know that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is able to make some specific 
investigations so that we may have definite 
facts concerning the status of child labor in 
agriculture. 

In addition to the North Dakota study, 
the Children’s Bureau has in preparation 
studies relating to child labor in agricul- 
ture in the sugar beet fields of Colorado and 
Michigan; in truck farms in Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Virginia; in two cotton growing 
counties in Texas; in tobacco fields of Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, and on farms in 
three rural counties in Illinois. 

Usually Federal and State child-labor 
laws do not protect children engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The compulsory 
school laws are the chief protection afforded 
these children and too often they are loosely 
enforced. ‘‘The practice of keeping chil- 
dren home from school to work in the fields 
is generally winked at by the authorities” 
is a statement made in a pamphlet on Farm 
Work and Schools in Kentucky. The 
country child will never have a square deal 
until he is protected from excessive farm 
labor which not only handicaps him physi- 
cally but robs him of his educational op- 
portunities. 


Missouri Associations Successfully 
Conduct Block System 


The ‘‘Block system” is carried out suc- 
cessfully by parent-teacher associations in 
many of the larger cities in Missouri. Under 
this plan the city is divided into ‘‘blocks.”’ 
Leaders in these blocks are appointed by 
the president of each school parent-teacher 
association. This leader performs a variety 
of duties, such as distributing appropriate 
literature to expectant mothers and direct- 
ing them to welfare centers, so that the chil- 
dren may be well born; enrolling all new 
babies on the block and urging the mothers 
to attend the parent-teacher association 
meetings; locating contagious diseases, cases 
of truancy and delinquency; finding homes 
where the children and the family need help 
to help themselves; and helping to bring 
about a closer understanding of the school 
and neighborhood needs. 

In size of membership the Missouri Branch 
of the National Congress stands second. 
Over 200 circles have been added to the 
membership during the past year, two-thirds 
of which are in rural schools. Special efforts 
are being made this year to enlist the rural 
schools in this movement. 


Two and a half million dollars will be 
spent by the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
on a school building program consisting of 
31 buildings 


Square Deal for the Country 
Child 


In No State Do Country Children Have 
Opportunities for Education Equal to 
Those of City Children 


By ALEX SUMMERS 
Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education 


& the suggested program for Education 

Week, Friday, November 23, is desig- 
nated as “‘Community Day,’’ and the first 
subject for discussion is ‘‘ Equality of oppor- 
tunity for every American boy and girl.” 
The two slogans for that day are ‘‘An equal 
chance for all children,’’ and ‘‘A square 
deal for the country boy and girl.” 

Is there not in this suggestion more than a 
hint that America does not offer ‘‘ Equality 
of opportunity for every boy and girl?”’ Ts 
there not a broad implication that the coun- 
try boy and gif! do not get a square deal? 

Few Americans will deny the doctrine 
that it is the duty of the State to guarantee 
to its children equality of opportunity in 
education. How many of our American 
States do actually guarantee equality of 
educational opportunity? Is there a single 
State in the Union in which the children of 
the country districts have equal chance for 
education with the children in the cities? 

The average boy or girl in the country may 
have the chance of attending school for five or 
six months in the year, in a poorly equipped 
one-room schoolhouse, and of receiving in- 
struction from an untrained and poorly paid 
teacher. In the same year the city child is 
attending school for nine months or more 
in a well-equipped modern school building 
and is receiving instruction from highly 
trained and reasonably well-paid teachers. 

Is this a square deal for the country boy 
and girl? 


City Standards Impossible Under Present System 


Rural communities do not guarantee to 
their children education opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by the children of the cities 
because they are not financially able. To 
maintain schools equal in every respect to 
the city schools would tax most rural com- 
munities to bankruptcy. The wealth of the 
cities can maintain good schools upon tax 
rates comparatively low. The cities in @ 
certain State may have excellent schools by 
paying a school tax of 50 cents on $100 of 
taxable property while rural counties of the 
same State are actually paying a school tax 
of 100 cents on the $100 to maintain schools 
not half so good as the city schools. 

The State can guarantee equality of oppor- 
tunity in education only by levying a uni- 
form school tax upon all country and city 
property sufficient to give to all the children 
of the State schools as good as now enjoyed 
by the children of the cities 
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OST thinking people realize the 
pract ical value of public speaking. 
The kind that is clean cut, logical, 


clearly enunciated, and forceful is greatly 
needed in the pulpit, in the forum, and in 
the everyday business life. Unquestionably 
the man who has the power of speaking 
effectively is at great advantage over the 
man who is sloppy in his enunciation, inef- 
fective in his delivery, and who is a bore to 
any audience that he attempts to address. 

Public speaking has made vast strides in 
the past 15 years, and yet there are many 
educators who are still prejudiced against 
the subject. Many colleges still hold out 
against college entrance credit for training 
in public speaking in secondary schoo]s. 
Fortunately many of the best colleges and 
universities do allow entrance credit for 
this subject, and yet as long as some hold 
out against granting credit the situation in 
secondary schools must be about the same 
as though no colleges at all allowed the 
credit, for a secondary school cannot force 
its students to go to certain colleges where 
entrance credit is allowed, and so students 
must be prepared to meet the requirements 
of all colleges. This situation hampers the 
work of public speaking in secondary schools 
very much. The work can not receive any 
considerable attention, for the time must 
be given to college entrance subjects. The 
teacher of public speaking will be fortunate 
if he is allowed more than one hour a week. 
This causes the students to look upon it as 
a side issue 


Colleges Might Fix Standards 


Some college authorities say that the work 
is not sufficiently standardized in secondary 
schools to allow uniform entrance credit, 
but the most potent influence to bring about 
standardization is for the colleges to state 
what they are willing to accept as worthy 
of college entrance credit. This has been 
the procedure in many other subjects which 
Were not standardized until the colleges 
set forth what the subjects should include. 
Obviously the colleges need only to state 
in their catalogs what they will accept, 
then the secondary schools which care to 
fulfill these requirements can arrange their 
courses accordingly. Naturally there 
should be a certain uniformity about their 
requirements, which might include some of 
the following courses: Theory and practice 
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Frederick ©. Ferry, president of Hamilton 


Public Speaking and College Entrance Credit 9“ 


‘Undoubtedly, the gaining of the knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals in public speaking 


More than 100 Higher Institutions Allow Entrance Credit for Study of Public Speaking. im secondary schools would be of assistance 
Others Consider Work Not Yet Sufficiently Standardized. Opinions of a Few Repre- 


sentative Educators 


in college.” 
Prof. John C. French, John Hopkins Uni- 
versity: 


By J. WALTER REEVES “It would be very helpful in all of our 
Chairman Committee on College Entrance Credit, National Association of Teachers of Speech 


college work to have satisfactory teaching 
of public speaking in the secondary schools. 


in extemporaneous speaking, interpretative John M. Thomas, president of Pennayl- 
reading, argumentation and debate, drama ___ vania State College: 

production, and parliamentary procedure. ‘“‘Public-speaking work in secon 
Examinations could be given in all of these schools would not only result in better > 8 
courses. in college in public speaking, but also in 


“hi ore is § g feeli , composition, literature, and such subjects 
That there isa st rong feeling among many as history, economics, philosophy, etc. ‘The 
of the educators in secondary schools and educational value of training in clear and 
colleges that this subject is worthy of college forceful reading and speaking can not be 


entrance is indicated by such letters as the Ver emphasized.” 
following: Adam L. Jones, director of admissions, 


Wishes Colleges to Force Things Columbia University: 
“T do believe that better and more profit- 


Alfred E. Stearns, principal of Phillips aphje work in public speaking could be done 
Academy: in college if a knowledge of the fundamen- 


“T have earnestly wished that our college —< the work was gained in secondary 


relationship might be such as to force us, 
in the secondary schools, to carry courses in Many other letters were received of the 
public speaking as a part of the college game tenor. At least a hundred colleges 


preparation plan. When properly handled : ae . 
these courses are of immense value in the and universities allow entrance credit, 
training of boys and in fitting them for those mong which aresuch universities as Cornell, 


high fields of service which are supposed to University of Pennsylvania, University of 


be the aim of every higher institution of Michigan, University of Illinois, Univer- 


learning. sity of Wisconsin, and others of equal impor- 


Mather A. Abbott, headmaster of the tance. This all goes toshow that the matter 
Lawrenceville School: is worthy of serious consideration by other 
‘Hardly a father comes to Lawrenceville colleges and universities that do not allow 


who does not ask me whether or not we have i ic speaki ; 
a department of public speaking, and if his ee ev - + yeas ng done in 
boy will be taught how to get an, QE 
and make himself intelligible to his audi- wy 
ence. These gentlemen have told me that 


this is one of the great necessities of all Intelligent Buying and Efficient 


business to-day—the ability to express 


onesself clearly and convincingly when on Mon Spending 
one’s feet. Surely a matter of so great “y 


importance should be recognized by the : : . 
colleges as worthy of deep consideration in Fume Set teoching chilies > pln thets 
to the entrance requirements. ” money matters efficiently, to buy intelli- 

, Sw . gently, and to understand business methods 

R. W. Swetland, headmaster of the Peddie will be studied by many heen through- 


aed: : f out the country, in an effort to win the 
“The more I think about it the more I am 10 life memberships in the National 


impressed that it will be greatly to the . er Po 
advantage of American education if the Education Association which have been 


colleges can be induced to take action offered as prizes by Frederick B. Patterson, 
allowing at least one unit of admission credit of Dayton, Ohio. These prizes have been 


for a standardized course in public speaking. : 
To my way of thinking, there is no part of a offered for the best suggestions as to how 


boy’s preparation which is of more practical Special emphasis may be laid on these 
veins to him than his training in that art.” subjects in the curricula of the high and 
elementary schools. One of these life mem- 

Public Speaking a Most Useful Accomplishment erships will be awarded to the teacher in 
H. G. Buehler, headmaster of the Hotch- each ot the 10 geographical divisions of the 

kiss School: association who makes the best suggestion 
ey aie ae seuaiiiie in that division. The offer was made at the 

am an enthusiastic supporter of making : alia 

public speaking a part of college entrance Oakland meeting of the association in July. 

requirements for both boys and girls in our <r 

secondary schools. I think that good solid 

work > poe ge ve ought aA be mecageeeed To meet the need for trained teachers of 

by colleges for entrance credit. Power to a : 

speak effectively is certainly one of the most dramatics = the secondary schools, the 

useful accomplishments that any school can University of California held a school of the 

give an American citizen.” theater with its summer session. 
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Recent German Experiments 


in Folk Schools 


(Continued from page 49.) 


Since the war the number of new things 
brought forward and advocated by various 
soctal factions have led to bolder ventures 
in experimentation. These have not al- 
ways been conducted on a plane prepared 
by educators or scientists nor have they im- 
posed on themselves the restraints that 
ordered procedures would seem to make 
advisable. Some of them have, in fact, 
been educational adventures rather than 
experiments. 


The Experiment at Hellerau 


At Hellerau, Germany, a garden city near 
Dresden, is a school which before the war 
put some new ideas into practice. This 
school, Says the Journal of Education and 
School World, was closed during the war, but 
has now been opened again with programs 
in every sense of a new, and it is assumed, 
progressive character. 

Most German schools embodying new 
trends gather up in their programs the sub- 
jects and procedures that most directly foster 
nationalism; but the new school at Helle- 
rau is decidedly cosmopolitan. It has an 
international division in charge of a British 
teacher, Mr. A. 8S. Neil, an author and 
pedagogue of some reputation. The pros- 
pectus of the school announces that it will 
encourage all that is recognized as best in 
different countries, such as English games 
and German music. Eurhythmics and 
handwork have been assigned a funda- 
mental position in the courses. In its moral 
and religious aspect it comes with something 
like a challenge to the educational world. 

In its training of the young the school 
turns aside from the doctrine that we were 
“‘by nature born in sin, and the children of 
wrath,’’ and assumes the more comfortable 
belief ‘‘that a child is born good, and, given 
freedom to follow his inner urge, the child 
remains good.’’ The school at Hellerau 
bases its teaching on this old doctrine of 
Rousseau with the hope that the time is 
nowiripe for a more full actualization of 
what the doctrine implies. No matter how 
the weight of tradition and authority 
presses, the teachers at Hellerau will make 
no use of punishments and rewards; the 
child's discipline is to come from within; 
the child’s character is not to be cast into a 
mold fashioned by adults of other genera- 
tions. The school is coeducational. 


The Community Schools of Hamburg 


The community schools of Hamburg are 
independent of the State regulations apply- 
ing to other schools. They are the result of 
the events of 1918: The ‘‘ youth movement,” 
an impulsive but chaotic trend among adoles- 
cents inall Germany, and the reaction on the 
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part of independent teachers against a 
system which they felt was ‘‘choking the 
life out of the schools.”’ 

The one thing that all factions of the youth 
movement had in common was the removal 
of most disciplinary restraints. But thereby 
they injected utter confusion into the new 
schools, says the Schweizerische Lehrer- 
zeitung, and insisted on doing as they 
pleased, addressing their teachers with the 
familiar ‘‘Du’’ and first names like Ludwig 
and Frederick. Eventually they tried to re- 
duce the confusion to order. They elected 
a pupils’ council and with the aid of parents 
and teachers drafted a working plan. This 
arrangement is now shaping itself into a 
working community of pupils and teachers 
in which, as it appears, the latter have by 
no means the leading réle but adjust them- 
selves to the wishes and the interests of the 
children. The central aim in the com- 
munity schools lies not in the instruction 
but in the training of the young toward 


cooperation as members of society. 
Only Strong Leaders Can Succeed 


Even during the brief time of their exist- 
ence the community schools can register 
the evolution of a significant moral princi- 
ple. At first the teachers suffered much 
from the disregard and rudeness of the pupils, 
but gradually the ablest and most devoted 
teachers attained an unforced spiritual and 
moral ascendancy. The Hamburg adoles- 
cents were found to respect strong leaders 
on whom they could lean. Here incapable 
teachers had no chance whatever for success. 
One of the leaders told a chance visitor, 
‘‘We shall not be able to reform the school 
until we ourselves are reformed.’’ The 
Hamburg schools are, it may be said, grow- 
ing intoaschool community. There is close 
contact between the home and the schools, 
the parents, and teachers; there are school 
visits and parents’ unions, class organiza- 
tions, and the direct aid of the fathers and 
mothers 

Doing instead of knowing is placed in the 
forefront. The senses are sharpened and 
trained; the active and constructive im- 
pulses of the children are permitted full 
scope. Formal instruction is given only 
incidentally and only in matters that inter- 
est the children. The schools and the 
teachers are not concerned about the formal 
knowledge or the special training the chil- 
dren have when they leave school. 

A report on these schools by a Swiss teacher 
was given before the Teachers’ Association 
at Basel. The general discussion following 
the report evinced little sympathy for the 
schools described; they were an innovation 
that did not appeal to the Swiss teachers. 


The Waldorf School at Stuttgart 


At this institution no time schedule 
apportions the work into fixed periods. The 
teacher continues the recitation until some 


sort of a finishing point is reached, when he 
leaves it for another branch. Religion, 
handwork, music, gymnastics, and eurhyth- 
mics may on technical grounds be assigned 
definite periods, but otherwise the class 
instructor decides how long any given period 
is to continue, according to an article in a 
recent number of Folkeskolen. The teacher 
has freedom of arrangement and initiative 
whereby it is believed he can make fuller 
use of each subject as an educational means, 
Whatever objections may be urged against 
the system it is claimed the results show that 
the children gain a better survey and closer 
contact with the several subjects than if 
the material were parceled out in two or 
three lessons a week. 


History and Geography Distinctly Improved 


The history instruction becomes plainer 
and clearer, tending to resolve itself into 
causes pointing out the impelling forces 
behind the world drama. Geography in- 
struction keeps pace with the history. The 
children learn that countries change with 
respect to the surface of the earth and the 
boundaries between sea and land, and such 
parallelism as may exist between these 
changes and the political ones are explained. 
These methods are applied in the upper 
grades where the children are between 12 
and 14; with younger children other pro- 
cedures are employed. 

Language instruction begins as early as 
the first year. Stress is laid on oral expres- 
sion and the exercises are devised so that 
the language work is interwoven with the 
children’s daily interests and games and in 
forms of living speech, poetry, and song. 

At this stage it seems strange, indeed, to 
begin with two foreign languages, but the 
teachers point to the experience that a 
child growing up in a place where two 
languages are spoken acquires both without 
being aware of putting forth more energy 
than if he were learning just one. 


Instruction from Child’s Viewpoint 


Tedious memorizing is banished. The 
subject matter is dealt with from the child’s 
pointof view. Greek and Latin are optional. 
Drawing and painting enter with the earliest 
instruction. Reading is taught by an easy 
phonetic method. Eurhythmics is made @ 
part of the reading and the singing, for itis 
regarded as the life and character of sounds 
blending with the expressions of the vocal 
chords and helping to utter the ideas and 
sentiments of the entire human being. The 
vocal sounds in themselves are an outlet for 
a vague subjective feeling, but the inner life 
and spirit is helped to a full expression when 
the vocal sounds are accompanied by move- 
ments that follow strict physical laws. 

The accounts at hand give a particularly 
full account of the educational value of 
eurhythmics as recognized at the Waldorf 
School, adding that the joy of the children 
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in all this proves that it is consistent with a 
constitutional trait in a child’s development. 


The Experimental Schools at Frankfurt 


These institutions 
Zeitschrift fur Pidagogie und Psychologie, 
April, 1923, 
closer rapport with scientific procedures. 
Two schools, the folk school Roderberg and 
the folk school Schwarzburg, were estab- 
lished in the spring term of 1921 for the 
purpose of carrying out definite experi- 
ments. Both started out to test 
certain details urged in current reform 
movements and to show educators and lay- 


have, according to 


conducted their experiments in 


schools 


men whatever palpable values they found in 
the reforms. 

The 
drafted in accordance with the conceptions 
Every retarding 
check of former school programs and sched- 


outlines of the experiments were 


of recognized educators. 


ules removed. Instruction assign- 
ment took the place of the official course 
outlines. The special aim of these institu- 


tions was to actualize the work-school ideas 


was 


in accordance with processes of educational 
The institution of Roder- 
berg set up also the purpose of testing co- 
education. 
divided between the two schools in such a 
way that the school of Schwarzburg, with- 
out neglecting the manual side of the work- 
school attention 
chiefly on the intellectual phases of the 
work-school while Roderberg laid 
greater stress on garden culture and shop- 
work instruction. 


developments. 


The problems taken up were 


endeavors, centered its 


trend, 


Readjustment Was Gradual 


It was not regarded advisable to disarrange 
entire school systems for reform purposes, 
more especially as children who had been 
taught six or seven years in accordance with 
the question-and-answer methods could not 
easily be adjusted to the new methods. On 
the other hand it was not thought expedient 
to build the new structure on the foundation 
which the old school had laid, for this would 
make it difficult to judge the new school and 
would embarrass its work. 

The experimental school of Roderberg 
began with two classes, grades one and two, 
both The Schwarzburg 
school began with two first-grade classes, 
one for boys and one for girls. 


coeducational. 


New classes 
will grow up from year to year so that in the 
course of six or seven years two new school 
organizations will exist. In both schools the 
children enrolled come in part from the 
laboring population and in part from the 
intellectual ranks of the middle classes. 
There is, however, the danger that the chil- 
dren from the middle ranks of society will 
enter the advanced schools after the first 
four years of their elementary schooling 
unless their parents are assured that the 
children will attain at least middle-school 


standing through successive classes built 
on the elementary division. If they leave 
the schools it will be necessary to supply 
their places by the enrollment of transferred 
pupils which would disturb the continuity 
of the experiment. In the Schwarzburg 
school, strangely enough, many boys are 
enrolled, but few girls. A considerable 
number of the girls received in 1921 were 
somewhat deficient in development both 
physically and mentally. Their parents 
were evidently influenced by the hope that 
the new school and its special methods 
would advance their children more easily 
and better. They have not been disap- 
pointed. 


Children Chose Their Subjects Spontaneously 


During the first year the _ teachers 
dovetailed the lessons with the character of 
the self-activity which the children had 
pursued prior to their enrollment. The 
self-instruction of the work-school methods 
were utilized to the fullest extent toward 
the ends of self-initiated activity. The 
children were placed in such relation to the 
school work that they chose their own proj- 
ects spontaneously. The teacher simply 
saw to it that they had occasion to do this 
and that they followed certain obvious guid- 
ing lines. But in the help thus extended 


he avoided everything like crude compul- 


sion. His aim and efforts were steadily 
directed toward encouraging the growth of 
the children’s intellect through spontaneous 
functioning. 

The teachers seek not simply expedient 
educational methods, they are impressed 
with the importance of causing a funda- 
mental educational principle to operate, a 
principle observed in the lesson traditions. 
They avoid suppressing a child’s dynamic 
impulses or cutting them short in the man- 
ner of traditional lessons and disciplines. 
The traditional lessons and disciplines com- 
pel a child to lead one mode of life in the 
school and another outside the school, a 
double existence damaging to the formation 
of its character. For such duality the 
experimenters prepare to substitute unity 
of a mode acceptable both outside and inside 
the school. 


Learned to Read in a Year 


In the beginning classes very little time 
was given to reading, writing, and numbers 
during the first half of the school year. 
All beginning classes took up the large 
alphabet; after mastering this the other 
alphabets were learned as play so that by 
the end of the first school year all children 
had acquired the usual readiness in reading 
and writing. Then followed numbers, 
pursued as far as 20. The children, how- 
ever, did not stop there but went far be- 
yond. 

These pursuits went hand in hand with 
discoveries in the home environs. Details 
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Higher Education and Na- 


tional Life 


By W. C. JOHN 
Specialist in Rural and Technical Education, Bureau 
of Education 


Some have said that highways are 
measures of civilization; that we can 
measure our standard of living by the way 
we transport ourselves. But if the United 
States holds in any sense and in any field a 
degree of world leadership, whether it be in 
science, commerce, law, or medicine, or in 
the growing power of its well-trained woman- 
hood, it will be found that the greatest 
factors for this leadership rest in the vitaliz- 
ing activities of our hundreds of colleges 
and our large public and privately supported 
universities and professional schools. 

If the intellectual and spiritual vitality 
of this country is to last, it must be rejuve- 
nated from permanent sources, from which 
truth of all kinds continually emanates. 
The American people should learn more 
and more to appreciate higher education 
because in doing so they will feel more and 
more inclined to give it unqualified financial 
as well as moral support, which is necessary 
in order that the great work that these insti- 
tutions are doing may not be weakened. 

American Education Week comes at an 
appropriate time when we think that 
approximately 250,000 of our young men and 
women are preparing themselves for better 
leadership and service through the opportu- 
nities offered them at the higher educational 
institutions throughout the country. 


of the neighborhood and its concerns gave 
characteristics to the entire scope of the 
instruction. 

In this spirit and on a foundation of this 
kind the schools have now entered on their 
third year. Parents who have entrusted 
their children to these institutions have 
expressed their satisfaction with the instruc- 
tion and the new methods. The number of 
visitors from the vicinity of Frankfurt as 
well as all of Germany and from some foreign 
countries has been so great that special days 
for visitors had to be designated. The 
influence of the new ideas can already be 
traced both in Frankfurt and elsewhere. 


‘‘Health Day” is observed in New York 
City schools on the first Thursday of each 
November. On this day all academic work 
is suspended until all the children have been 
tested as to vision and hearing and observed 
for evidences of malnutrition, mouth breath- 
ing, defective teeth, or other physical defi- 
The examinations are made by 
the class teachers. 


ciencies. 
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Health of Teachers and 
Health Workers 


Value of Teacher Depends Largely Upon 
V itality and Personality. Periodic Ex- 
aminations Should be Required 


By FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M. D. 
State Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools for 
New York 


VEN healthy children working under the 
best conditions may fall far short of the 
attainments expected of them, if they do 
not have a healthy cheerful teacher. The 
real value of the teacher depends largely 
upon bodily health which furnishes that 
buoyant vitality and forceful personality 
which are so infectious and so necessary to 
success with children, the most responsive 
beings in the world to personal touch. 
Whatever other qualifications the teacher 
May possess she will avail little without 
healthful functioning and cooperation of 
body and mind that makes possible the 
ideal teacher, sympathetic, understanding, 
vivacious, and hopeful. Many teachers 
and health workers are far from well. We 
are only just beginning in this country to 
pay attentior *o the health of workers in the 
schools. The ‘ime is not far distant when 
periodic health examinations will be re- 
quired before anyone can qualify for school 
work. This is as it should be. 


School Workers Need More Oxygen 


The main aspects of a teacher’s health 
group themselves into two parts—physical 
and mental hygiene. The many phases of 
physical hygiene may be reduced to two 
processes. First, furnishing the body with 
fuel (food) and oxygen which enables the 
body to use the fuel. Second, the elimina- 
tion of waste, which poisons the body if 
retained. The teacher should study her 
food habits as to proper ingredients and pro- 
portion. School workers probably suffer 
more from lack of oxygen than from any 
other phase of their indoor life. The elimi- 
nation of waste by the bowels, kidneys, and 
skin is of paramount importance. Drink- 
ing freely of pure water (eight glasses a day) 
will aid materially in this. 

Mental hygiene consists of two main proc- 
esses, the maintenance of poise and serenity, 
rest of mind by change of occupation and 
sleep. We also need to play, to laugh, and 
to cultivate the social graces, to mingle with 
people of other occupations in order to 
broaden our viewpoint and freshen our 
minds. One other important thing to my 
mind is the avoidance of worry, which is 
destructive to health of body and mind. 
It does not pay to be too sorry for oneself, 
to be unduly depressed by failure, or un- 
duly elated by success if it comes. This 
will help materially in achieving serenity, 
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We must 
maintain high standards of health, cultivate 


which is so greatly to be desired. 


a health conscience, have a keen desire and 
a determination to keep well. Train our- 
terms of health, 


In this way minor ills are 


selves to think in not in 
terms of disease. 
minimized and many tendencies to weakness 
improved. 

The hygiene of the voice is something I 
We hear very little about 
The irri- 


wish to mention. 
it and yet it is most important. 
tating effect upon children of a harsh voice 
can not be overestimated. 

matters the best 
advice we can give as to health attainments 
old 


Unless 


Perhaps in all these 


what we 
matter 


is the maxim ‘Practice 


preach this is done no 
how earnestly and enthusiastically we seek 
to train pupils in health habits, our own 
personal observance of them will be the real 


lesson. 


Naval Vessels Open 
Children 


School children in more than 40 towns and 
cities on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
went on board vessels of the United States 
Navy’s scouting fleet on Navy Day, Satur- 
day, October 27. The vessels were open 
to the public, and special hours were ar- 
ranged by naval authorities for school 
children. Many classes of children were 
accompanied by teachers. The battleships 
Arkansas, Utah, Florida, and Delaware and 
many destroyers and other types of vessel 
were assigned to the various ports, remain- 
ing at least two days. In view of the part 
taken by the late President Roosevelt in 
making our modern Navy, his birthday 
was chosen for the celebration of Navy Day. 


to School 


Compensation to Summer School 
Students 


To prepare teachers for work in continu- 
ation schools, a new type of which has been 
recently instituted, the Swedish Govern- 
ment has established summer courses in 
various parts of the country, offering com- 
pensation to students who attend the courses. 
If the student lives at a distance from the 
school, he receives a maintenance allowance 
of 1 crown for every instruction hour, the 
total allowance not to exceed 210 crowns. 
Students living near by receive one-half 
crown for every recitation hour. Students 
taking up home economics receive a some- 
what larger allowance. 

wy 
is the education of the gener- 
ality of the world? Reading a parcel 
of books? No. Restraint of discipline, 
emulation, examples of virtue and jus- 
tice, form the education of the world.— 
Edmund Burke. 


What 


“Children To-day—Citizens 


To-morrow” 


Capacity io Think First Essential in Citi- 
zens of a Democracy. Entire Social Stru- 
ture Constantly Changing 
By EMORY M. FOSTER 
Associate Statistician, Bureau of Education 

EFORE we can bring up the children of 
right 
we must decide 


to-day so that they will be the 
kind of citizens to-morrow, 
two things: First, what kind of citizens do 
Second, how can we 


we want? produce 


them? A survey of almost any field of life 
will soon show that what is most needed is the 
power, energy, and willingness to think— 
the open, free, and constantly growing mind. 
A democracy above all other forms of goy- 


ernment needs a thinking citizenship. The 
civilized world is changing almost overe 


night, and the new problems that face us 
are constantly demanding new methods of 
treatment. Our carefully thought-out plang 
for one decade are out of date and useless 
almost before the next decade. Only a con- 
stantly growing mind can cope with and 
keep in rein an ever-changing world. 

To think has ever been the hardest work 
of man since he emerged from the primeval 
forest. True thoughts are not based on 
nothing. The school system must provide 
as foundation of thought facts from the great 
mass of knowledge that man has gradually 
dug out of the unknown. But it is not 
enough to know facts. True thinking is also 
dependent upon insight into the meaning 
of facts. For this reason history, social and 
economic, as well as political, when rightly 
taught, is one of the most worth-while sub- 
jects in the curriculum, especially when 
accompanied by enough science to give one 
the scientific attitude and method. 

To develop a plastic, thinking, adjustable 
citizenship, by constantly teaching the 
changeableness and evolutionary nature of 
our entire social structure, which can be 
met only by a newly thought-out solution, 
based upon true facts, appreciated in their 
true relations—this is the great responsibil- 
ity of the teacher and the parent in their 
preparation of our future citizens. 


Uy) 


Chinese students coming to the United 
States to finish their education occupied 
the entire first cabin of the United States 
Shipping Board steamer President Jackson 
on one of its trips during the past summer. 
Most of these students were graduates of 
Tsing Hua College. The expenses of many 
of them are paid by the aid of the Boxer 
indemnity fund, which was returned to 
China by the United States. One hundred 
and fifty students made the trip on the Presi 
dent Jackson. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


ANDREws, BENJAMIN R. Economics of the 
household; its administration and finance. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1923. 
viii, 623 p. 12°. 

The author helds that the social values in Ameri- 
can family life give it a message for the world as the 
democratic movement changes the relations of men, 


women, and children in all lands, and that education 
for and about the home will therefore have an in- 
creasingly important place everywhere. These 
social results of sound family life depend upon a 
sound econon , of the household, which this 
book tells how to attain. The volume is a guide to 
an econom lan of life for the individual and for the 
family, which will interest men as well as women. 


BENNETT, CHARLES ALPHEUS Art training 
for life and for industry. Peoria, Ill., The 
Manual arts press [1923]. 61 p. 129. 


Part one of this book deals with art training for 
life, under the heads of the essence of art apprecia- 
tion, a practical philosophy of the same, and the 
education of art appreciator Part two on art train- 
ing for industry treats the topics of more art in 


industry—America’ 
national school of industrial art. The work is de- 


opportunity and a proposed 


signed to stimulate clearer thinking about art and 
the place of art in American home and community 
life, and especially art in American education. 
Bennett, Henry Eastman. Psychology 
and self-development. Boston, New York 
[etc.], Ginn and company [1923]. viii, 296 
p. illus. 12 
The material for a course in elementary psychology 
is here presented in clear language as a project in the 
development of the student’s own mind. The au- 
thor aims at practical helpfulness in promoting 
straight thinking and accurate statement, on the 
ground that if this power is attained, the better will 
be the resulting knowledge of pure psychology. The 
book is intended for use in teacher-training, and to 
meet the needs for a first course in college psychology. 


Du Pont pe Nemours, Prerre SAMUEL. . 


National education in the United States 
of America. Translated from the second 
French edition of 1812 and with an 
introduction by B. G. du Pont. Newark, 
Del., University of Delaware press, 1923. 
mm, tv, 161 p. 8°. 

M. du Pont was a friend of Thomas Jefferson, and 
composed this treatise in 1800 ‘when Jefferson was 
vice-president of the United States. During the 
preparation of the book, the author consulted repeat- 
edly with Jefferson, and consequently it probably 
contains the educational theories of both these men 
modified to form one carefully detailed plan. The 
system outlined in the volume comprises primary 
schools, secondary schools or colleges, and a national 
university to be located at Washington. 

FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. A modern college 
and a modern school. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Company, 
1923. xviii, 142 p. 12°. 

In the first of these essays, the author comments on 
a certain aimlessness which now characterizes the 
undergraduate curriculum in American colleges and 
universities. Following the analogy of medicine, 
which has evolved a definite preprofessional course, 
he argues for a closer relation of the studies taken in 
college to the needs of the occupations which the 
students expect to follow in later life. In proposing 


GATES, ARTHUR I 


this, he does not advocate that the college become a 
vocational school, but he recommends a liberal and 
modern intellectual treatment of the careers which 
college boys and girls ultimately choose. The second 
essay on a modern school has previously been pub- 
lished in separate form. 
Psychology for students 
of education. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1923. xvi, 489p. illus., 
plate. 8° 

This textbook of educational psychology omits or 
reduces the space usually devoted to some of the 
experimental and descriptive studies of the sensory 
processes and perception and emphasizes the dynamics 
of human behavior and the more. complex mental 
activities. 


Mrrick, Georce A. Progressive education. 


Boston, New York fetc.] Houghton 
Mifflin company [1923]. xi, 314 p. 
diagrs. 12°. 

The significance of the so-called “‘ progressive move- 
ment”’ in education is explained in this book. The 
reasons for it and the key toits method are found in 
the modern sciences that deal with human life. The 
contributions of these sciences are presented, with 
their implications for education. Following that, 
the way is shown in which these educational implica- 
tions may be worked out in school methods. 


Monroe, WALTER Scorr. An introduction 


to the theory of educational measurements. 
Boston, New York [ete.] Houghton Mif- 
flin company [1923]. xxiii, 364 p. 
diagrs., tables. 12°. (Riverside text- 
books in education, ed. by E. P. Cub- 
berley. ) 

An advanced textbook dealing with the funda- 
mental theory lying back of the construction, use, 
and interpretation of educational tests is here pre- 
sented, for the purpose of equipping students to 
make critical studies of educational tests and to form 
intelligent judgments with reference to their useful- 
ness. Such a course is needed to prepare superin- 
tendents and others intelligently to select tests for 
use in their schools, and to lead the way for the fur- 
ther refinement of our measuring instruments. 


Moore, M.E. Parent, teacher, and school. 


New York, The Macmillan company, 1923. 
xix, 395 p. diagrs., tables. 12°. 


Public school education has become so closely 
connected with the home as to make desirable a body 
of literature of common interest to both parent and 
teacher, and this book is intended as a step toward 
meeting this need. Regarding the work of the 
teacher, the author presents the point of view held 
by superintendents, boards of education, and the 
public—an estimate which usually has to be learned 
somewhat indirectly by the teacher. The book is 
designed to help parent-teacher associations in their 
efforts to promote cooperation between the home 
and school. 


NEUMANN, Henry. Education for moral 


growth. New York, D. Appleton and 
company [1923]. xii, 383 p. 12°. 


According to the author of this book, the gravest 
problem for school, home, and community to-day is 
due to the common lack of a philosophy of life to 
point to higher levels of conduct for all of life’s rela- 
tionships. Seeing that the moral opportunities of 
our educational institutions are abundant, he gives 
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specific treatment to these opportunities in this vol- 
ume, which is addressed not merely to teachers, but 
also to parents and others outside the school who 
should cooperate in developing the idealism of the 
young. The author first fully examines the funda- 
mental principles, and then considers details of ways 
and means for imparting moral instruction. The 
views offered are based especially on experience in 
the Ethical culture school of New York city. 

Pack, CHarites Laturop. The _ school 
book of forestry. Washington, D. C., 
The American tree association [1923]. 159 
p. front., plates. 8°. 

The purpose of this book is to help toward famil- 
iarizing the youth o the country with the needs and 
rewards of an intelligent forestry policy. Another 
effective work by the same author, entitled Trees 
as good citizens, was also recently published by the 
American tree association, 1214 Sixteenth street, 
Washington, D.C. 

TURKINGTON, Grace A. Community civ- 
ics. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness in the United States. Boston, 
New York [etc.] Ginn and company 
[1923]. villi, 560, xxilip. illus. 12°. 

The plan 0! t.1 s book leads pupils first to analyze 
life in the United States into its fundamental ac- 
tivities; second, to discover for themselves that 
government is only an organization made and run 
by the people to fit these activities; third, to realize 
that in proportion as life is simple or complex, gov- 
ernment must also be simple or complex; and fourth, 
that since changes in the manner of iving are con- 
stantly taking place, changes in government must 
also be made constantly. It will accordingly be 
seen that a progressive and dynamic view of civics 
is here presented. 
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National Forests Contribute Sub- 
stantial Sums 


Schools in States containing national for- 
ests benefit by the resources of these forests in 
accordance with acts of Congress. A boutone- 
fourth of the receipts from these resources 
is paid to the forest States by the Federal 
Government for the school and road funds 
in counties whose boundaries include na- 
tional forest land. The sum which will be 
paid to these States from receipts in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, amounts to 
$1,321,423, about one-fifth more than the 
average amount paid during the past five 
years. Additional sums of $48,750 and 
$1,378 will be turned over to the school 
funds of Arizona and New Mexico, respec- 
tively, because of special provisions made by 
Congress relating to school lands at the time 
these two States were admitted to the 
Union. The money is derived from sales of 
timber and from fees for permits to use the 
national forest land for livestock grazing, 
summer hotels and homes, and other uses. 
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More than 18,000 students are enrolled in 
Berlin institutions for higher education, and 
about two-thirds of these attend the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Fewer than 2,000 of the 
students are women. 
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Promote Liberal and Practical 
Education 


Colleges Established Under Morrill Act 
Have Profoundly Influenced American 
Life. Primarily for Industrial Classes 


By L. E. BLAUCH 
Specialist in Charge of Land-Grant College Statistics, 
Bureau of Education 


DISTINCTIVE contribution to 

higher education theory and practice 
in America has been made through the 
“land-grant colleges.’’ For the past 50 
years these colleges, founded and main- 
tained through the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government and the various States, 
have had a pronounced influence on Ameri 
can life. That the 68 land-grant colleges 
have had a rapid growth is obvious from the 
fact that although in number they comprise 
only about one-tenth of the 670 higher insti- 
tutions in the United States, they enroll one- 
fourth of all resident students of college 
grade, and from the further fact that the 
annual income of the land-grant colleges is 
more than one-third of the aggregate income 
of all the colleges in the country. More 
than $86,000,000 was received by land-grant 
colleges during the year ended June 30, 
1921. 


Conduct Research and Maintain Extension Activities 


Beside instructing resident students, the 
land-grant colleges serve the people in two 
other ways: First, by carrying on research 
programs which are continually enlarging 
the field of knowledge in the practical affairs 
of life; second, by maintaining various ex- 
tension activities, in the course of which 
they reach the most remote parts of their 
respective States and provide education for 
the needs of all the people. 

This large provision for higher education 
by combined Federal and State effort came 
at a time when public support of both sec- 
ondary and higher education was not uni- 
versally accepted, and it gave a great im- 
petus to the movement for public education. 
This wholesome etfect has led many to be- 
lieve in an extension of Federal aid for all 
grades of education. 

The success of the land-grant colleges has 
brought agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion to its rightful place in the esteem of the 
American people. The influence of the col- 
leges has helped to promote the ideal of a 
useful and practical education, an ideal 
which in higher education has grown con- 
currently with the evolution of the land- 
grant colleges. 


Develop Leadership in Common Folk 


Undoubtedly the land-grant colleges have 
been an important factor in the develop- 
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ment of the American democracy. The 
original purpose of the colleges was ‘‘to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.’’ These institutions 
were of the people and by the people. They 
had as their object to find and develop in 
the common folk the power and leadership 
to work out the destiny of a great people. 
The ideal was the work of master builders 
who rested their faith in the citizens of the 
Republic 


Specialization in Teacher- 
Training Courses 


Three Types of Elementary School Work 
Have Developed Instead of Two—Training 
for Subjects Recently Introduced 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER 


Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of 
Education 


V (RIED courses of study offered by 

the teacher-training institutions show 
that they are attempting to meet the needs 
of the modern school by preparing teachers 
capable of carrying on the several types of 
work that the school now calls for. At 
present many teachers need special training 
to enable them to teach subjects that have 
recently been added to the curriculum, such 
as health education, music, art, etc. This 
need the teacher-training institutions are 
meeting by extension courses or work at the 
summer session as well as by resident work 
in the regular session. 

A more fundamental type of special 
training is needed, however, based upon the 
principle of adapting the work for a group 
of children to the needs of their stage of 
development. The failure to recognize 
these needs and interests has been one of the 
greatest weaknesses of the school. The 
high percentage of failures in the first grade 
in the country at large indicates that a 
different curriculum and special training 
on the part of teachers are needed for a 
successful beginning of the work of the 
school. The great number of children who 
leave school during the fifth and sixth grades 
show that this work also needs organization 
on a new basis and teachers specially 
trained for their task. The small propor- 
tion of children who continue in school and 
enter the high school has a like implication. 
Some attempts at improvement have been 
made. The adoption of the kindergarten is 
a step toward the strengthening beginnings; 
the introduction of music, art, and physical 
education has added interest to the cur- 
riculum, and the substitution of the junior 
high school for the work of the grammar 
grades has strengthened this phase of the 
work. The schools have recognized the 


vital necessity for differentiating the train- 
ing for these different types of work, and 
the teacher-training institutions are re- 
organizing their courses to meet these new 
needs, 

In the past practically all these institu- 
tions have had two main courses—one for the 
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students who wished to teach the younger 
children and the other for those who pre- 
ferred work with the older ones. These 
courses allowed little, if any, specialization, 
Modern psychology shows, however, that 
the work of the elementary school represents 
three distinct types instead of two, for each 
of which special training is needed. The 
first of these is the work of the kindergarten 
and the first two, or perhaps three, grades; 
the second that of the grades from the third 
to the sixth, inclusive; and the third, that of 
the junior high school. It is in recognition 
of these facts that the teacher-training in- 
stitutions are reorganizing these courses: 
more than 80 of the State institutions have 
already done so, and now offer three courses 
of the kind described to make possible the 
specialization needed for better work. 

Only a cov1ment or two is possible as to 
the results of such special training. Nearly 
all school surveys show the work at the be- 
ginning to be very poor, and one of the 
means recommended for strengthening it is 
the introduction into the curriculum of such 
activities as those which the kindergarten 
employs. In many cases the primary teach- 
ers knew the value of these, and had they 
had training in their use one reason for the 
poor work might have been avoided. The 
organization of a  kindergarten-primary 
course in which primary teachers are also 
trained to use these instruimentalities is a 
marked step in advance. The special 
training for the other group would doubtless 
show corresponding values. 


Wisconsin Makes Military Drill 
Optional 


Military training is now optional for 
students at the University of Wisconsin, 
under new regulations made in accordance 
with a law recently passed by the State leg- 
islature. Under the old rules which were 
in effect for many years all first and second 
year men were required to take three hours 
a week of military training and two hours a 
week of physical education. Now students 
may eliminate drill altogether, substituting 
four hours a week of physical education, or 
they may take three hours of drill and one 
hour of physical education or they may 
follow the former requirements. Men who 
take three hours of military training and 
two hours of physical education, as required 
by the old rules, will be granted an addi- 
tional credit for this work, which may be 
substituted for a credit in an elective aca 
demic subject. 
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Unusual Progress by Maryland Schools 


Improvement Shown in Every Essential Respect—Equalization Fund for 
Aiding Weak Counties—State Pays Part of Salaries of County Superintendents and 
Attendance Officers—-New Bureau of Research 


ARYLAND’S school efficiency rat- 
ing increased by 50 per cent in 
four years, according to a report 

prepared for Governor Ritchie by State 
Superintendent of Schools Albert 8. Cook. 
In 1918 its index number of efficiency by the 
Ayres scale was 43.2. In 1922 the index 
number had reached 65.1, and improvement 
has continued during the past year. Great 
progress has been made in every branch of 
the educational system, especially since 1920. 
Salaries have become more nearly adequate, 
teachers better trained, school attendance 
greater, high schools more numerous, build- 
ings more modern and sanitary, vocational 
education more general, and educational 
facilities of every kind improved. 

The State budget, which has been in- 
creased since 1921 by 26 per cent, now pro- 
vides for an equalization fund that will 


assist 15 counties to carry on the State pro- 
gram of higher salaries and better-trained 
teachers and to maintain the schools ade- 


quately at the same time. It also provides 
for an increase of 50 per cent in State aid 
to existing high schools and for aid in estab- 
lishing new high schools. A new minimum 
salary schedule has been adopted for county 
superintendents and supervisors, and two- 
thirds of the salaries of these officials is paid 
by the State. Salaries of attendance offi- 
cers are paid by the State up to $1,200 a 
year. This action by the State has helped 
to bring about more effective enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law, and the 
average school attendance has been increased 
by 17,700 since 1920. 


Special Activity in Secondary Education 


This increase in school attendance has 
been brought about partly by the greater 
interest that parents and children have 
taken in the improved schools. More high- 
school students are remaining to finish the 
course. Nearly one-half of the students who 
entered high school in September, 1918, re- 
mained to be graduated in 1922. More high 
schools have been built, and better results 
have been gained from them. In 1920 
there were only 86 high schools in the State. 
Now there are 147, the number having in- 
creased by two-thirds in three years. The 
enrollment of students has been doubled in 
that time and the number of graduates 
hearly doubled. 

High-school graduates of the best type 
have been attracted to the teaching profes- 
sion by the increased salaries of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers, says the 





report. In 1923 more than five times as 
many prospective teachers were graduated 
from the normal schools as were graduated 
in 1920. More than one-fifth of the white 
graduates of high schools in 1922 entered 
the normal schools, and about the same pro- 
portion entered the normal schools this fall. 
New accommodations have been provided 
at the normal schools to care for the increased 
number of students. 

To train teachers in service, free extension 
courses are provided for elementary-school 
teachers at 42 convenient centers. In two 
years 800 white teachers in 22 counties have 
attended these courses. For colored teach- 
ers 13 centers have been provided, and 276 
teachers of 14 counties have attended them. 
Summer courses with free tuition are pro- 
vided by the State department of education 
at State normal schools, at the University of 
Maryland, and, for colored teachers, at Mor- 
gan College. Jn three years more than 4,000 
teachers have received professional training 


at these summer courses. During the past 


summer 1,000 Maryland teachers attended 
summer schools in the State, while 500 at- 
tended summer schools elsewhere. 

A bureau of measurements has been es- 
tablished by the State department, and 
this bureau has made a continuous compara- 
tive study of the relative efficiency of the 
county school systems in promoting attend- 
ance, in eliminating retardation, in provid- 
ing adequate financial support, in employ- 
ing well-prepared and experienced teachers, 
and in improving the instruction in reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, etc. In the school 
year 1921-22 this bureau aided county 
superintendents and supervisors in testing 
21,000 pupils, and in 1922-23, nearly twice 
as many. By these tests the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils in the fundamental school 
subjects were diagnosed, better classifica- 
tion of pupils was achieved, and the effi- 
ciency of teaching measured. 

Colored children have been provided with 
increased facilities. A month has been 
added to the school year; salaries of all 
grades of teachers have been raised, and 
especially of experienced teachers. A 
course for colored students has been offered 
this fall equal to the full normal-school 
course, and 15 students are now attending it. 
Nine high schools are now provided for 
colored pupils. 

The appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion has been tripled since 1920. Special 
emphasis has been laid on agricultural edu- 
cation, and 34 county high schools now have 
departments of vocational agriculture. 


















































Use Motion Pictures to Teach 
Safety 


To teach safety to children, the St. Louis 
Safety Council presented a series of motion 
picture programs at each of the 17 municipal 
playgrounds during July, August, and 
September. Each program consisted of a 
safety picture, another educational picture, 
a comedy, and a brief safety address. The 
safety films were obtained from the National 
Safety Council, the other educational films 
from the educational museum of the St. 
Louis public schools, and the comedy films 
from a local film exchange. The only 
expense for the use of these films was the 
charge for transportation. Each of the 
programs was presented at all of the play- 
grounds, 

The entertainments were advertised 
through the cooperation of 1,800 boys who 
are members of the Junior Safety Cadets. 
These boys made efforts to bring the boys 
and girls of their acquaintance to the shows. 
Copies of the program of each entertainment 
were distributed in each of the 17 neigh- 
borhoods by a committee of five cadets living 
in the neighborhood. 


Trade Dressmaking by High- 
School Girls 


As a development of their work ip 
trade dressmaking, girls of the technical 
high school of Buffalo, N. Y., operate a 
dressmaking shop on regular trade lines. 
The teacher is an experienced woman 
from the trade, and she gives the stu- 
dents instruction in shop management as 
well as in the technic of dressmaking. 
The girls receive patrons, plan garments, 
suggest suitable trimmings, select and 
buy materials, make out bills, attend to 
the banking, and take charge of ‘the 
stock room. Graduates of this course en- 
ter the industrial field at a wage-earning 
level to which they otherwise could have 
attained oniy through a long period in 
ordinary workrooms, Several have es- 
tablished shops of their own. 
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Constantly Used for Community 
Meetings 

School buildings and equipment in 
Jackson, Mich., are open to use by the 
public for community purposes, and the 
auditoriums and gymnasiums are in con- 
stant use in the evenings. Two of the 
intermediate schools are regularly used 
by six basket-ball teams for practice and 
match games. Twenty-two other organi- 
zations, including eight Boy Scout troops, 
hold their meetings in the gymnasiums of 
the elementary schools, while lectures, 
concerts, and other entertainments are 
frequently given in the auditorium. 
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Poverty or Indifference and 


Bad Management? 


Problem of Rural School Improvement May 
be Solved by Use of Intelligence. Education 


a State Function 


By KATHERINE M. COOK 
Chief of Rural Education Division, Bureau of Edu- 


cation 


wrt is the matter with our rural 
schools? Why do we sit supinely 
and allow two distinct and separate school 
systems to continue side by side for Ameri- 
can children, one modern, representing the 
best educational practice of which we know, 
for city children; the other antiquated, 
representing outworn ideals and abandoned 
practice, for rural children. Why are 
thoroughbred stock housed better in many 
farm communities than school children? 
Why do farmers support State normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges to train teachers 
and then employ teachers who have only 
high-school education or less for their own 
children? Why should rural teachers dis- 
tribute their time and effort among 8 grades 
while city teachers concentrate on one? 
Why are rural schools in session 7 or 8 months 
while city schools last 9 or 94 months? Does 
any one believe that rural children can do 
in 7 months what city children require 9 
months to do? Why do we talk about 
democracy in education, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and universal education when the 
whole world knows we haven’t any of them? 


Difficulties Challenge Brains and Intelligence 


Sometimes we sympathize with and ex- 
cuse ourselves by saying we can not afford 
good schools for country children. Good 
schools are expensive, especially in the open 
country. The farmer’s occupation is a 
handicap to economical school management 
but it is not an insurmountable difficulty. 
Rather it is a challenge to brains and intel- 
ligence. Use them, and the problem of 
rural education is by no means beyond 
solution. Plenty of rural communities have 
proved this. The one-teacher school is a 
cheap school but not an economical one. 
The cost of schools per child in the medium 
rural school in the State of New York is $10 
more than in the medium city school with all 
its superior advantages. The maximum per 
capita cost in one-teacher schools is $762— 
far in excess of the maximum in villages or 
cities in the territory studied. Can we 
excuse such extravagance on the basis of 
economy or poverty? Farm communities 
can afford good schools if they establish an 
efficient organization for their administra- 
tion. 

It is true that cities can pool their re- 
sources for the education of their children 
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more easily and naturally than farm com- 
munities, but difficulties do not preclude the 
possibility of achievement. The policy of 
taxing all the wealth of the State for the 
education of all the children of the State of 
equitable distribution of the money so 
secured for school support and of equitable 
distribution of tax burdens, administrative 
methods that insure so far as humanly possi- 
ble professional administration of school 
systems—all contribute to the probability 
of having good schools for country children. 


Assistance Required for Small Local Systems 

Poverty causes poor schools when the small 
local district alone is responsible for their 
support. Small local systems are not neces- 
sary, but we have not used our best in- 
telligence to devise systems that make 
efficiency possible. Many small local sys- 
tems can not support good schools if they 
must be dependent on their own resources. 
To let these schools get along as best they 
can unassisted is inequitable and un- 
democratic. Education is a State, not a 
local responsibility. The State, as such, 
can and must furnish the administrative 
machinery and support necessary for good 
schools. There is no evidence to show that 
any State is too poor todothis. Not poverty 
but indifference and bad management are 
responsible for the conditions which deprive 
country children of a fair opportunity for 
education at public expense. 
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Educational Problems of the 
Home 


Formation of Character is Ultimate End of 
Education—Respect for Authority and 
Obedience Must Begin at Home 


By HERBERT M. CARLE 


Associate Statistician, Bureau of Education 


MERICAN Education Week will serve 
amost useful purpose if it does nothing 
more than focus the attention of educ atorsand 
parents on the problem of education inthe 
home. .Parents often express regret because 
they can not help their children with their 
studies. But education is not confined to 
the textbook, the classroom, and the labora- 
tory, and if we keep in mind that the ulti- 
mate end is character, a broad field appears 
where the home may aid and supplement 
the work of the school, even though the 
parents have been denied the wealth of 
practical and cultural training offered our 
boys and girls. For character in its broadest 
sense includes right living, practical service, 
and appreciation of the best in life. 
Home Obedience Promotes Good Citizenship 


Respect for authority and obedience to it 
must be begun in the home. That the dis- 
cipline of the home is weaker now than a 
half century ago, is common knowledge. 
The stern training of the old Roman home 
was so reflected in the boys grown to man- 
hood that their military leaders led them in 
victorious campaigns over three continents. 
The highly efficient German military ma- 
chine of recent years was not built by Ger- 
man military leaders alone; a thorough 
foundation was laid for it by German parents 
who taught their children to respect and 
obey. America has no dream of world con- 
quest by force of arms but she is fast realizing 
that respect for law and authority and 
obedience to them are just as essential to the 
citizen in civil life as they are to the soldier. 
There is no greater need for leaders than 
there is for loyal, faithful followers. 


Must Sacrifice Self for Common Good 


Further, the. child who has not been 
taught some simple habits of industry in his 
home, is handicapped both in school and 
in later years. Here, in association with 
brother, sister, and parent, he may be taught 
the important social lesson that life is a 
matter of giving as well as taking, and that 
sometimes one must sacrifice for the common 
good. 

Diversity of creed and belief necessarily 
limits the scope of religious teaching in the 
school. It can and should teach the highest 
principles of morality and the great funda- 
mental religious principles upon which the 
civilized world largely agrees: it can go 
little further. 
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